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PREFACE. 


I HAVE known the peninsula of Lower California, by 
conversation with inhabitants and with explorers 
and those who had grazed cattle in it, and by the study 
of reports upon it, for many years. In 1881 I made a 
journey through the upper part of it as far as Todos 
Santos Bay, which abundantly confirmed all the reports 
I had heard of its fitness for agriculture, its sufficient 
water supply, and fine climate. 

In the summer of 1887, in the course of a sea-voyage 
to La Paz, I stopped at Ensenada, and found there the 
headquarters of an American company which had ac- 
quired lands and the right to sell them-to foreign col- 
onists and settlers—a.: privilege formerly denied, but 
granted under recent liberal laws of Mexico. As I had 
for many years desired to own land in the Peninsula, 
being convinced of the excellence of the country and cli- 
mate, I selected and bought a small tract on and near 
the bay of Todos Santos. 

When this little purchase of mine became known, I 
received numerous letters from acquaintances and stran- 
gers in different parts of the United States, asking me 
the grounds of my belief that Lower California is a de- 
sirable region, and inquiring also about the security of 
land titles and the character of the laws and govern- 
ment. I have concluded to publish what I know about 
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the Peninsula; and as before I paid for my land I made 
a careful and thorough examination of the International 
Company’s franchises and charters, I have added, at the 
end of my little book, the results of that examination 
also. 

When I published my book on California, sixteen 
years ago—in 1872—I was generally believed to have 
over-estimated the resources of that State. The event 
has shown that I really under-estimated them greatly. 
California, rich as I believed it, is far richer than I re- 
ported it, as everybody now knows. My knowledge of 
our own State has, I think, enabled me to form a just 
estimate of the resources of the peninsula south of it. It 
is a region as superficially known as was the State of 
California when I made my exploration of it in 1871. 
The northern half, of which I treat in this book, is essen- 
tially a part of our own southern California, and will, I 
believe, some day be found to be as fruitful and as valua- 
ble as that. 

The map which accompanies this volume is made up 
from various sources—old explorations, the recent sur- 
veys of the International Company, and, as to the coasts, 
from the careful surveys made during several years by 
United States vessels, the Ranger chiefly, under orders of 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department. The 
charts of the Peninsula and the western coast of Mexico, 
made by the Hydrographic Bureau from these surveys, 
are very full and accurate, and, as to the southern half 
of the Peninsula, afford almost all that is actually known 
of its area. 


CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
July, 1888, 
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PENINSULAR CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPTER. I. 
HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE PENINSULA. 


HE Peninsula called Lower California stretches, as 

will be seen on the map, from Cape St. Lucas in the 
south, in latitude 22° 40’, to the United States boundary, 
in latitude 32° 40". It was first visited by Europeans in 
1533, a vessel under the orders of Cortez discovering and 
entering a bay on the Gulf coast, supposed to have been 
the present La Paz. Cortez himself visited the Peninsula 
in 1533, anchoring in the bay of La Paz, where, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years later, in 1710, another famous 
character, Alexander Selkirk, then sailing-master of the 
Dover, one of Woodes Rogers’s fleet, also lay to refit. 
Selkirk had been taken by the Dover from the island of 
Juan Fernandez. | 

After Cortez, a considerable number of Spanish expe- 
ditions were sent to the Peninsula. Their misfortune 
was that they landed on the driest, hottest, and most 
stormy coasts, those on the Gulf side, and on the south- 
ern extension of the long land-spit. The earlier mission- 
ary efforts were made also in this region; and all the 
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early Spanish efforts at colonization and the reduction of 
the country were induced mainly by the richness of the 
pearl-fisheries about La Paz and Ceralbo Island on the 
Gulf coast. The English expeditions, which landed at 
various points on the coast, were chiefly sent out to capt- 
ure Spanish galleons coming towards Mexico from Ma- 
nila, and later as explorers, for geographical purposes. 

Early in the present century a number of American 
traders visited the Peninsula, drawn thither by reports of 
the great abundance of fur seal; and several of them 
“made extraordinarily profitable voyages. The fur seal 
were, however, very soon driven away or exterminated, 
and they are now very rare on the coasts and islands. 
After the settlement of Upper California, American 
whalemen, for many years, visited the bays and la- 
goons south of latitude 29°, which were frequented by 
great numbers of whales; but these also were either 
exterminated or driven off, and that business ceased to 
pay twenty years ago. 

The reputed richness of the Peninsula in minerals 
caused many adventurers, some with capital, others 
only prospectors, to try their fortunes in it; but with 
few exceptions these also were unsuccessful. Mining 
operations are of late systematically prosecuted at sey- 
eral points in the extreme southern section; and north 
of La Paz, on the Gulf side, there are gold and silver 
deposits, some until lately owned by a rather notorious 
character, the late Mrs. E. Burdell Cunningham, which 
have been reputed valuable. No great fortunes have 
so far been made in mining in Lower California. 
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Recently, however, under the stimulus of rapid de- 
velopment and settlement, there have been important 
mineral discoveries in the northern part of the penin- 
sula, gold being found in paying quantities over a con- 
siderable area whose southern limit is within a hundred 
miles of the United States boundary line. Reports on 
these new mining discoveries, which have recently ap- 
peared in an excellent journal, Zhe Lower Californian, 
published at Ensenada, and in California newspapers, 
will be found in an appendix. 

On the Gulf coast there are large deposits of sulphur, 
owned by the International Company of Mexico, and 
for the working of which preparations are making. In 
the Gulf, north of La Paz, lies also one of the largest 
and most accessible salt deposits known in the world 
—on Carmen Island. This is managed by Mr. James 
Viosca, of La Paz, an American, and United States Con- 
sul at that place. On the Pacific coast at San Quintin, 
the International Company own a salt deposit as rich 
as that of Carmen Island, which will soon be developed. 
With the rapid increase of mining operations in the 
western states of Mexico, both the sulphur and salt de- 
posits will prove very valuable. 

The following list of the missions of Lower Cali- 
fornia, compiled by Taylor, shows that the Jesuits, who 
began the Christianization of the Peninsula, adhered to 
the earlier mistake, in confining their attempts to the 
southern half and to the Gulf side. They thus attacked 
‘that part only which is of least value, except for pearls 
and mines. 
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“4, The Mission of Nuestra Senora de Loreto, found- 
ed by Father José Marie Salvatierra, October, 1697, in 
latitude 29° 30’, on the Gulf side. 

“9. Dolores del Sur, by Father Salvatierra, January, 
1699, in latitude 24° 30’, on the Gulf side. 

- “3, San Francisco ae Vigge, by Father Francisco M. 
Piccoli, March, 1699, in latitude 25° 30’, in the interior, 
towards the Gulf. 

“4 Santa Rosalia de Moliege, by Father Juan M. 
Basualda, in 1705, in latitude 26° 50’, on the Gulf side. 

“5, San José Commander, by Father Julian de May- 
orga, in 1708, in latitude 26°, on the Gulf side. 

“6, La Purisima Concepcion, by Father Nicolas Tam- 
aral, in 1718, in latitude 26°, in the interior. 

“7, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, by Father Juan 
Ugarte and Everhard Helen, in 1721, in latitude 27°, on 
the Pacific. 

“8. San Ignacio de Kadakman, by Father Juan B. 
Luyando, in 1728, in latitude 28°, on the Pacific. 

“9. N. 8. de Dolores del Norte, in latitude 29°, was - 
made as an adjunct to San Ignacio, but a few years 
afterwards seems to have been absorbed into this last 
and abandoned, as were two or three pioneer founda- 
tions of the same kind, before 1740. 

“10. San José del Cabo, founded by Father Nicolas 
Tamaral, in 1780, in latitude 23°, 

“11. Mission of Todos Santos in the South, founded 
as an adjunct to San José, about the year 1737, and 
formerly called Santa Rosa, in latitude 23°, on the Pacific. 

“12. Mission of Santa Gertrudis, founded by Father 
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Fernando Consag, in 1751, in latitude 29°, on the Gulf 
side. 

“13. Mission of San Francisco Borja [pronounced 
Borca], founded by Padre Winceslao Link, in 1762, in 
latitude 29°, on the Gulf side. 

“14. Mission of Santa Maria, in the vicinity of the 
bay of Los Angeles, on the Gulf, founded by Father 
Victoriano Arnes, in 1767, in latitude 31°.” 

Of these fourteen Jesuit missions it will be observed 
that only three were placed on or near the Pacific, and 
none of them north of 28°. In 1768 the Franciscans, 
under Father Junipero Serra, succeeded the Jesuits, and 
they fostered the already established missions, and 
founded one new one, that of— 

“15. San Fernando Villacatta, : in 1769, in latitude 31°, 
in the interior.” "= 

The remaining seven Lower California, missions were 
founded by the eens. and all but one on the 
Pacific side: 

‘16. El Rosario, near the bay of Los Virgenes, on the 
Pacific, in 1774, in latitude 30° 25’, about fifty miles north- 
west from San Fernando Villacatta. 

“17. Santo Domingo, near San Quintin Bay, and twen- 
ty leagues north from Rosario, in 1775, in latitude 30° 52", 

“18. San Vicente Ferrer, twenty leagues north from 
San Domingo, in latitude 31° 30’. 

“19. Santo Tomas, near the bay of Todos Santos, the 
next above San Vicente, in 1790, in latitude 31° 52’, 
about forty miles above San Vicente. 

“90, San Pedro Martyr, about forty miles east of Santo 
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Tomas,in the mountains, on the 28th day of May, 1794, 
by Father Cayetano Pallos, in latitude 31° 50’. 

“91. San Miguel, of the frontiers, some thirty miles 
south of San Diego, in 1782, by Father Tomas Valdellon 
and Miguel Lopez,in about latitude 32° 10’. 

“99, Santa Catalina de los Yumas, about fifty miles 
east from Santo Tomas, in the mountains, by Father 
José Lorient, on the 18th of May, 1797, in about latitude 
31° 20’. Santa Catalina was the last mission founded in 

Lower California.” 

| It appears that the Indians were numerous and very 
troublesome for many years in the northern half of the 
Peninsula; and as the mission fathers had no armed 
force to protect them, their progress northward, par- 
ticularly on the Ocean side, was made difficult. The 
topography of the Peninsula, which becomes very 
mountainous north of latitude 29°, also impeded their 
operations. The old roads then made show that they 
were thus troubled. In 1790, when the mission of Santo 
Tomas was founded, “the Indians were very trouble- 
some to manage.” Since then they have almost en- 
tirely disappeared in the northern district. The dises- 
tablishment of the missions here, as in Upper California, 
tended to the speedy extinction of the race. 

In 1842 the Mexican Congress admitted two delegates 
from the two Californias, on a basis of somewhat over 
thirty-three thousand population for both, of which 
twelve thousand were credited to Lower, and the remain- 
der to Upper California. During the Mexican War 
United States troops occupied the Peninsula, and a con- 
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siderable number of the principal inhabitants, who had 
favored annexation to the United States, left the terri- 
tory when the American troops evacuated it. When 
gold was discovered in Upper California a large migra- 
tion to the gold-fields still further emptied the northern 
part of the Peninsula. 

In the “Geografia de la Republica Mexicana” of Mr. 
Antonio Garcia Cubas, published in 1874, the total popu- 
lation of Lower California is given at 28,195, of which 
only 6125 were credited to the northern part, above 
latitude 29°. In fact, it was considerably less in 1880, 
the pursuits of mining and the pearl-fishery, and the 
difficulty of getting away to other countries, having 
barely maintained the population of the southern end, 
the most populous part lying between the latitude of La 
Paz and Cape St. Lucas. 

Politically, the Peninsula is a Territory, not a State, of 
the Mexican republic. It has two capitals, La Paz in the 
south, and Ensenada in the north; and two governors, 
appointed by the Federal authority as governors of Ter- 
ritories are appointed with us. The great length of the 
Peninsula, and the difficulty of passing through this 
length, has made necessary its division into these two 
districts. There is no territorial legislature; the few 
Government employés are paid out of the Federal treas- 
ury, and with the exception of customs duties there are 
no taxes, except for local improvements. There are, 
therefore, no “ politics” in this quiet land. The Govern- 
ment requires the inhabitants to obey the laws and keep 
the peace, and large powers are given to the governors 
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to maintain order and punish violence. At La Paz there 
is a small force of troops; at Ensenada the Governor had 
until recently under his control a police force of fifteen 
mounted men, well armed and active, who were suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 

The rapid and considerable increase in population 
around Todos Santos Bay and in other parts of the terri- 
tory possessed and being settled by the International 
Company has led the Federal Government, for the pro- 
tection and security of settlers, to make Ensenada, the 
capital, a full company post, establishing there a picked 
company of one hundred soldiers, commanded by offi- 
cers carefully selected for their standing in the military 
school, which is the West Point of Mexico. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHY THE PENINSULA WAS REPUTED A DESERT. 


ITH the exception of New Guinea, Lower Califor- 

nia was until recently one of the least known 

parts of the world. Very thinly inhabited except in the 
extreme southern part, examined in its whole length and 
breadth by not more than one or two men capable of 
making an intelligent report on it, so mountainous and 
uninhabited in the northern half that—as I know by 
experience — travelling was extremely difficult there 
from lack of supplies and good roads, Lower California, 
having got the reputation of being a desert, attracted no 
general attention or even curiosity. Mining prospectors 
examined parts of it from time to time, and failed to 
find the rich deposits they hoped for. Land speculators 
got grants of parts of it from the Mexican Government, 
but broke down, because they planted colonies only on 
the sterile southern half. Until the International Com- 
pany secured its grants in the northern half of the Pen- 
insula this part was avoided by speculators of all kinds, 
who were attracted to the south because there the rich- 
est mineral deposits were reported to be, and there also 
are the broad plains which were mistakenly supposed to 


be most capable of colonization. The mountainous char- 
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acter of the northern district concealed its agricultural 
wealth from mere speculators. It required the actual 
explorations and surveys made by the International 
Company to reveal the extent and value of this section. 

Thus the whole Peninsula has long been regarded as 
a desert because only its worst parts were known, and 
these even but little known. It does contain in the 
middle and southern parts a considerable sterile area. 
There are, according to Ross Browne and other travel- 
lers, extensive plains in the southern district, curiously 
covered with rocks and loose stones, and really desert. 
_ In other portions of the southern half of the Peninsula 
there are, again, broad plains having a fertile soil, and as 
Ross Browne, its only careful explorer, reported, water 
attainable by digging wells. But most of these southern 
plains, which are below the limits of the International 
Company, lie in the rainless zone. The water which 
Ross Browne found everywhere, even in this arid region, 
underlying the soil is of course the drainage of the 
mountain range which runs the whole length of the 
Peninsula. 

The various attempts at colonization have been, with 
one or two exceptions, made in the southern half of the 
Peninsula, and their failure naturally gave the whole of 
Lower California a bad name. But even these attempts 
failed mainly because they were, in every case so far as 
I know, mere speculative adventures, carried on without 
intelligence and with no purpose to establish agriculture, 
but either as mere mining enterprises or with the de- 
sign to unload on settlers as quickly as possible. Ross 
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Browne, who traversed the whole Peninsula from Cape 
St. Lucas to the United States boundary, in 1867, in the 
employ of the Lower California Company, one of these 
colonization schemes, gives a vivid description of such a 
speculative settlement which he saw in that year: 

“We struck inland a mile or two below Santa Ma- 
ria. Approaching the place, our eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of two or three very American - looking 
board houses and a well-cleared piece of road, broad and 
smooth as a race-track. What was our surprise, on rid- 
ing up to the house, to find a couple of sign-boards on 
one corner, one bearing the inscription ‘Hyde Street,’ the 
other ‘Barry Street! Without knowing it, we had stum- 
bled on an embryo American town. We were met at 
the door by an elderly man, whose name we afterwards 
learned was Porter. He welcomed us cordially, showed 
us where to put our baggage and saddles, directed the 
men where to find pasture for the mules, and took us in, 
treating us with the greatest hospitality. We remained 
over the next day, and learned that the proposed city of 
Santa Maria was a speculation of a Judge Hyde, of San 
Francisco, based on the problematical event of his being 
able to make this the terminus of the best road across 
the mountains to the Colorado. A large sum of money 
had been spent here, and all that remained to show for 
it were two good houses and one very poor one, a few 
hundred yards of useless road running nowhere over a 
plain, a corral, and a little vegetable garden. The port is 
so small and shallow that the little vessel of eight or ten 
tons that comes here occasionally has difficulty in pass- 
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ing the bar; the plain on which the future city is to be 
built is too salt to admit of cultivation, and is subject to 
overflows when, as last winter, it is covered with half a 
foot or more of water; firewood there is none, except a 
scanty supply of willow, and the general resources of 
the region are just nz. There is excellent grass on the 
plains, especially among the willows and near the hills, 
and the water, which is very good, is reached by wells of 
from three to twelve feet deep.” 

Here were grass and good water easily accessible, Mr. 
Browne reports, but no effort made at real settlement by 
farmers. Santa Maria City was evidently the merest 
speculation; a proposed terminus for a proposed railroad 
which never got further than being proposed. 

Every such failure has, of course, given the whole 
Peninsula a black eye, although not more than one or 
two even of these futile attempts, so far as I know, were 
made in that northern part which the International 
Company of Mexico controls, and which is now opened 
to settlement. , 

The last of these failed colonizing attempts was that 
of the Lower California Company, in 1868-70. Their 
grant extended from the latitude of La Paz in the 
south to San Quintin in the north, and they chose for 
their first settlement perhaps the least promising part of 
this great area—the section about Magdalena Bay, a 
large part of which is really sterile. The colonists who 
were sent there by the company were laborers with no 
means, who were told that to collect orchilla, a parasitic 
plant used in dyeing, would give them a living. They 
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found it did not,and some perished on the spot; the rest 
got back to Upper California, telling truly that they had 
been misled into a hopeless enterprise. The company 
seem to have been discouraged by this failure, and, so far 
as I know, made no further efforts. As they did not ful- 
fil the conditions on which they received their large 
grant, the Mexican Government in due time, and in a 
legal manner, formally declared it forfeited. 


CHAPTER III. 


NATURAL WEALTH, CLIMATE, SOIL, TIMBER, WATER, ETC. 


‘hee grant of the International Company begins 
a little south of the northern limit of the extinct 
Lower California Company, and extends north to the 
- United States boundary line. It covers a region almost 
the whole of which possesses a totally different charac- 
ter from that farther south. While more mountainous 
than our Upper California, or than the part of the Penin- 
sula to the south, and therefore containing a less propor- 
tion of arable lands, it has numerous valleys, mesas, and 
hill-slopes as rich as the best of Upper California, with, 
as will be found by settlers, as large an average rainfall 
as San Diego or San Bernardino County, and as large a 
number, in proportion, of streams available for irriga- 
tion.* Ido not believe that irrigation will be more neces- 
sary in these valleys than it is in San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and San Bernardino counties. Grain crops are grown 
as successfully without irrigation in the valleys of north- 
ern Lower California, wherever men have tried, as in the 
counties I have named. 


This change in the character of the northern part of 


* Tables of temperature, rainfall, etc., will be found in an appendix. 
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the Peninsula has struck every traveller. It is due 
mainly to the fact that the high mountain ranges in the 
north affect the climate favorably, and also gather and 
store waters for the streams. In his “ Historical Sum- 
mary of Lower California, from its Discovery in 1532 
to 1867,” Alexander 8. Taylor, a well-known Californian, 
says on this point: 

“ As the vicinities of the bay of Viscaino are reached, 
and after passing the parallel of 28°, the mountain sys- 
tem begins to rapidly rise from four thousand feet to the 
elevation of perpetual snow, which it appears to attain 
opposite the mission of San Fernando, and which from 
several accounts it seems to carry until near the mission 
of Santa Catalina. These snowy peaks (for it is only on 
the highest peaks snow is seen) must be over twelve 
thousand feet high, as they are reported to be covered 
with snow in the spring and early summer by Kino in 
1702, Link in 1765, and by Patie in 1827; but these Ne- 
vadas have never been laid down geographically correct 
in the two or three old maps of the Jesuits; indeed, they 
are not laid down on any we have seen dated after 1830. 
In their vicinity is stated to be a large mountain lake 
which feeds the various small streams north of Viscaino 
Bay. 

“Tt is the melting of the snows on this range which 
makes the northern part of the Peninsula so much bet- 
ter and more fertile than the southern districts, or even 
better than our sections between San Diego and San 
Bernardino.” 

That there is a striking change and improvement in 
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the climate, soil, and watering of the Peninsula, as the 
traveller proceeds northward, is attested by all observers. 
Ross Browne, for instance, writes : 

“Having passed Rosario, we were told to expect a 
great improvement in the country. The rocky tracts 
were to disappear, and beautiful valleys to take their 
place. Of a truth, there was a great change; but Ro- 
sario is rather an arbitrary point. San Quintin would 
be a nearer approximation to the truth.” 

He goes on to describe the country he saw about San 
Quintin : 

‘“ About San Quintin the pasture was exactly like that 
of Upper California in its best condition. Alfileria, alfal- 
fa, burr and red clovers make the greater part of the for- 
age plants, while the yellow poppy, primrose, and other 
familiar flowers complete the resemblance. In fact, the 
belt from here to Rosario may be laid down as the divid- 
ing line between the semitropical floras of the lower 
peninsula and the more northern vegetation of Upper 
California. Many species of cactus disappear soon after 
leaving Rosario, as well as a large number of other 
plants with which we had become familiar; and of those 
which do continue, a large number cling tenaciously to . 
the mountains or highlands, and are even there scattered 
and thinning out. On the other hand, we had noticed 
for more than a week, one after another of our northern 
friends coming in, first scattered, stunted, and evidently 
away from home, but gradually increasing in number 
and size, almost insensibly but none the less surely sup- 
planting their southern neighbors. This overlapping of 
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forms takes place much more markedly in the high land 
than in the plains. In the latter the vegetation is much 
more sectional; that is, it resembles much more closely 
the district to which it belongs. 

“As an illustration, an Upper Californian, suddenly 
transported to San Quintin, would have no special rea- 
son to suppose himself out of his State; while if he were 
placed on the mountains directly east or north-east he 
would find the same plants that make the characteristic 
landscape about San Borja, or even farther south. Two 
or three miles from San Quintin we saw the last cardon, 
or columnar cactus; and in the line of demarcation 
which I had laid down we encountered the first buck- 
eyes and elders. Chaparral oaks make their appearance 
between this point and San Telmo, and the hills support, 
for the first time, a scattering growth of chamiso. The 
ceanothus, with its little bunches of purplish flowers, 
appears about the same time. 

“On the 10th we rode along the coast half a dozen 
leagues, over good grazing lands, to San Ramon, where we 
camped aside of a marshy arroyo, under shelter of a 
clump of willows. A quarter of a mile from us was a 
house, the headquarters of a ranchero. The people here 
are engaged in raising horses, of which we saw several 
bands. The animals are of good size, fine-looking beasts, 
and their condition spoke weli for the character of the 
pasture.” 

Proceeding northward from San Quintin, Browne 
continues : 

“Teaving San Ramon, we followed the coast four 
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leagues farther over a similar country to that behind us, 
and then our road took us four leagues across a range of 
pretty high hills to San Telmo, a little settlement near a 
deserted and ruined mission, in a deep valley. Every- 
thing bore the impress of an approach to Upper Califor- 
nia. Large herds of sleek, nice-looking cows were graz- 
ing on the flats and lying under the shade of the trees ; 
while several flocks of sheep could be seen dotting the 
hill-sides, or huddled together in some shady spot, under 
the care of a drowsy shepherd, whose more vigilant dog 
would rush at us with furious barking, trying to drive us 
_ away from his charge.” 

He goes on with his journal: 

“In the afternoon we rode across a rolling granite 
country three leagues to the old mission of San Vicente, 
where, the next day being Sunday, we remained until 
Monday morning. Our camp was one of the most beau- 
tiful I ever beheld. We were on a perfectly level tract 
of a few acres, nearly shut in by a grand old hedge of 
prickly-pear ; the whole area was covered with a mat of 
the greenest grass. Back of us was a table ten or fifteen 
feet high, on which stood the not unpicturesque ruins of 
the mission buildings; at our side was a fine stream of 
water, and overhead the dense foliage of a clump of ven- 
erable olive-trees, in the midst of which we had made 
our camp. The mules luxuriated in the rich, juicy herb- 
age, and we enjoyed the beauties of the place to the full- 
est, leaving it with regret when Monday morning re- 
minded us that we could idle no longer. 

“San Vicente contains several leagues of good, very 
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fertile bottom-land, and a considerable tract of grazing- 
land, on the low, rolling hills. A large portion of the 
bottom seems to have been cultivated during the time of 
the missions, judging from the remains of irrigating 
ditches winding around the hill-sides. Let American 
enterprise wake these people out of their lethargy, and 
San Vicente will become one of the most flourishing 
ranches of Lower California. 

“From San Vicente we rode inland seven leagues to 
Santo Tomas, through a rolling, rocky country, with 
plenty of water. This latter place is in the bottom of a 
wide arroyo, twenty-one miles from the coast. It is 
quite a town, of some perhaps fifty or sixty inhabitants, 
containing half a dozen houses and the ruins of the 
small mission establishment. A few acres of ground are 
under cultivation, irrigated by the water of three or four 
large springs. This is the headquarters of the subgov- 
ernment of the frontiers. Senor Zerega, the deputy-gov- 
ernor, to whom we had letters, was absent, but we were 
very well received by the family of a brother-in-law of 
our guide. A group of old olive-trees, here surpassing 
in size even those of San Vicente, are almost the only 
traces of early cultivation of the vicinity. The valley is 
said to be excellent ranch-land for some distance further 
up, and all the way to the coast. Some cattle and sheep 
are raised here, and considerable quantities of wine are 
produced.” This was in 1867. 

In the summer of 1849 a party of American gold- 
seekers, travelling by sea from Panama to California in 
a New Granadian schooner of about twenty-three tons, 
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were shipwrecked near Point Domingo, on the southern 
coast of the Peninsula, and six persons of this party 
determined to make their way by land to San Diego. It 
proved a long and severe journey, made in the dry sea- 
son, of which Mr. J. D. Hawley published his journal—a 
record of much suffering. He also notices the change 
from the southern sterile and unfriendly region to one 
farther north, where, whenever they could find a ranch, 
they received supplies and were comfortably enter- 
tained; and it is about Rosario that (as he also 
notes) this change began. His journal reports, for in- 
. stance : 

“ Monday, September 24th—F rom San Rafael we passed 
over an uneven but fair road for four and a half leagues, 
when we arrived at the Ranch El Salado, owned by a 
cousin of our guide, Don Nicolas, and brother of our first 
guide from San José de Grace to San Ignacio— Juan 
José—and we received a cordial welcome. At present 
the ranch is only for grazing, but Sefor Marie, the pro- 
prietor, is now busy making adobes for a new house, and 
he intends to bring in a stream of water for irrigation ; 
this will enable him to raise all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. The valley is quite extensive, and the soil ap- 
pears to be good. We spent the entire day at El Sala- 
do, and we are to exchange two of our mules for two 
horses. 

“ Tuesday, September 25th.—Did not get an early start, 
as our two horses did not come in till about twelve 
o'clock. At two we started and rode to San Vicente, 
three and a half leagues, an excellent ranch.” 
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Under date of September 29th he writes: 

“We have passed through immense fields of wild 
oats and mustard, where large numbers of horses and 
cattle are grazing. The Indians about here are repre- 
sented as very troublesome.” 

Compare these accounts of travellers and explorers 
with the following, which I extract from the Ensenada 
Lower Californian of April 19, 1888, and it will be seen 
that they did not exaggerate: 

“A friend at Sauzal sends us a sheaf of wild oats 
which measures four feet in length and hangs full of 
grain. These oats grow wild, and immense fields of 
them go to waste for want of stock to eat them. 

“Charles Bennett showed us the other day a twig six 
inches in length, cut from a plum-tree in his Maneadero 
orchard, on which were eight full-grown plums. The 
tree has been set out just one year. This growth was 
not exceptional. Other fruit-trees in his orchard pre- 
sented the same wonderful productiveness. If there had 
ever been any reason to doubt that fruit-trees would do 
well in that valley, Mr. Bennett’s orchard settles the 
question beyond all controversy. 

“We understand the wheat harvest is coming on in 
the Maneadero and other valleys in this vicinity, some 
grain having already been cut. By next week, probably, 
the wheat harvest will be on in earnest. The yield will 
be large, and the quality equal to any raised on the Pa- 
cific coast, or, for that matter, in the world.” 

And this account of San Ysidrio, a newly developed 
region south of Santo Tomas: 
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“ To the Editor of the Lower Californian : 

‘All the resident farmers here are pushing forward 

their clearing and planting operations, and any one who 

has not visited our place since the first sod was turned, 
~ some three months ago, would be surprised to see what 
the progress has been in that short period. We have six 
resident families engaged in farming, two more who 
have land under crop and whose ulterior intentions are 
unknown, and eight others who have bought land on 
our mesa with the view of settling and cultivating in 
the autumn. Others farming at some distance have 
bespoken land on the town site to build upon for resi- 
dence. 

“The chief attractions of our place are the healthful- 
ness and beauty of its location on the Pacific Ocean, 
fifty-four miles from Ensenada, its equable climate and 
invigorating breezes, the natural protection of our land- 
ing making it the inlet and outlet for considerable back 
country business, the mineral wealth of the neighbor- 
hood, good soil, abundant fuel, cheap Indian labor, and 
water abundant in quantity and unsurpassed in quality. 

“One of our farmers has new potatoes fit to dig, 
while all have a growth more or less promising of hay, 
corn, and other farm and garden produce. Vines and 
fruit-trees have been set out by some, and others are 
now at work at it. 


“The Ensenada and San Quintin steamer calls once 
a week.” 


The Indians have long ago ceased to be troublesome ; 
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they have almost totally disappeared, and the few who 
remain are a docile laboring force. 

The Spanish rancheros of San Diego and Los An- 
geles counties knew the northern part of Lower Cali- 
fornia more intimately than any one else. Some of them 
had relatives living in that country, and most of them 
had travelled in it. I knew several of these in 1871-72, 
all of whom asserted to me positively that the northern 
part of the Peninsula, as far down as below Rosario, so 
far from being the desert it was commonly reputed to 
be, was fertile, beautiful, fairly well watered, and as 
rich as Upper California. Their testimony, which was 
unanimous and positive, first induced me to think of 
owning property down there, and led me to study the 
region in reports and other publications—very few in 
number they are—and to visit it in 1881. Don Juan 
Foster, one of the largest land and cattle owners in 
San Diego County, told me first, what was confirmed 
by others, that in seasons of severe drought, when 
his and other owners’ cattle were starving, they were 
accustomed to drive them across the border into Lower 
California, where they were sure to find abundance of 
feed, and, of course, water, for cattle cannot live with- 
out water. This I find also confirmed in a letter of 
Charles D. Poston, written so long ago as 1866, in which 
he says: 

“For grazing cattle, horses, sheep, and goats, Lower 
California is, in some respects, superior to Upper Cali- 
fornia; and I have personally known, in seasons of 
great drought, the cattle and horses from Los Angeles 
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and San Diego to be driven to Lower California to save 
them from perishing.” 

Taylor quotes, to the same effect, a book I have never 
been fortunate enough to see—the account of the north- 
ern part of the Peninsula, by James O. Patie. He says 
of Patie: 

“The first American who visited this section of the 
Peninsula from the east, or indeed the first white man, 
was James O. Patie, as long ago as March, 1827. He 
was taken, with his father and a party of distressed 
beaver-hunters, by a squad of soldiers at the mission of 
Santa Catalina, whence they travelled to San Vicente 
and then up the coast to Santo Tomas, San Miguel, and 
San Diego, at which place they were all put in prison 
by General Echeandia, the first Mexican governor of 
the two Californias. In his book, Patie says this part 
of the coast contains large quantities of fertile land, 
and the padres had excellent vineyards, gardens, and 
orchards of all kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables, 
and feasted the travellers on good wines, fruits, and 
viands. Some four thousand Indians were seen in Santa 
Catalina, San Vicente, Santo Tomas, and San Miguel. 
These parts were covered with bands of cattle by the 
thousand, and in Santo Tomas alone the padres had 
thirty thousand sheep.” 

The accounts thus given by intelligent explorers and 
travellers refer only to the most easily accessible parts 
of the Peninsula, those on or adjacent to the sea-shore. 
The large interior of the northern part was never thor- 
oughly explored until the International Company’s sur- 
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veyors traversed it. They found, besides numerous val- 
leys hidden among the mountains, plateaus covered 
with valuable timber and grasses, extensive areas possess- 
ing a fertile soil, an elevated pine belt one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty miles in length north and 
south, and from five to twenty miles wide; and in this 
area lagoons and mountain streams in abundance, with 
a temperate climate, the result of the elevation of these 
mountain plateaus. Here evidently are the sources of 
the streams which are found in the lowlands, and many 
of which reach the ocean. In this elevated region the 
climate is suitable to apples and cherries and other fruits 
of the northern temperate zone; and the timber country 
will afford, when roads are made, abundant supplies for 
the population nearer the sea-shore. 

Col. D. K. Allen, for over ten years a resident of the 
Peninsula, and at present land inspector for the Inter- 
national Company, has recently completed the first care- 
ful exploration of this great mountain region of the 
northern part, where are found the sources or head wa- 
ters of the streams which make their way, sometimes 
underground, sometimes at the surface, to the Pacific 
coast, and afford the certainty of water supply to the 
numerous valleys and plains. He reports details con- 
cerning the extensive timber belt in this mountain re- 
gion. He writes: 

“This great mountain region lies about one hundred 
miles south-east of Ensenada, seventy-five miles east of 
San Quintin, and from thirty to thirty-five miles west of 
the Gulf of California. 
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“The mountain, for there is really but one, is about 
one hundred and ten miles in length, and from fifteen to 
thirty in width. The great range, of which San Pedro is 
the crown, is about one hundred and sixty miles long 
and from twenty to forty wide. The highest portion of 
the mountain on the west is eleven thousand eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea, while the eastern portion, or that 
next to the Gulf, rises to twelve thousand eight hundred 
feet, and is covered with the very best of pine timber. 
The Palomas—three peaks at the extreme east—rise from 
one thousand two hundred to one thousand five hundred 
. feet still higher. These are perfectly white, though the 
canons on the sides are filled with pine. 

“The highest altitude reached by my party was twelve 
thousand eight hundred feet at three different points. 
I spent seventy-six days and travelled over one thousand 
five hundred miles in my examination of that region. 
‘We visited every valley, climbed every mountain peak, 
‘followed every stream from its head to its point of union 
with streams that led to the sea. Water is abundant 
everywhere, and only has to be husbanded in order to 
furnish a great supply for all the lands on the north end 
of the Peninsula. These streams can be easily and 
cheaply dammed, and all of the pine can be put into 
them and floated down to the heads of the valleys. This 
can be done with the San Rafael, which is a grand 
stream with five large branches, draining nearly all of 
the north end of San Pedro; also with the San Domingo, 
which drains the western side of the mountain, and the 
logs or timber can be taken out at the upper end of San 
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Rafael Valley near Colnett, or at the upper end of San 
Quintin Valley near San Ramon. Either water route is 
perfectly feasible. 

“The pasture was the finest I ever saw on the Pacific 
coast. Wild oats, rye, red-top, clover, bunch grass, buffa- 
lo, gramma, and many other grasses were knee-high to 
our mules. There was only one man—an Indian—living 
within thirty miles of the mountain. He was milking 
sixty cows, and making butter and cheese, which he sold 
at the mining camps at Socorro and Valledares, at San 
Telmo and San Quintin. 

“Much of the surface of the mountain is level as a 
plain, and one can drive a pair of horses and buggy for 
miles just where he chooses among the pines. Other 
portions are almost inaccessible. The soil is excellent. 
The valleys of La Grulla, Santo Tomas, Santa Roex Old 
Mission, Old Corral, Vallecitos, Valle de los Caballos, are 
_all beautiful and good. 

“The great area of the mountain is about one million 
acres, one-half of which is covered with good pine, cedar, 
and fir. I measured fifty-four acres, taken carefully as 
an average of the timber, and found that there were 
twenty-five large and fifteen small trees to the acre. 
The large trees averaged three logs each, twelve feet 
long, two and one-half feet in diameter. On the fifty- 
four acres I found only one hundred and sixty-five dead 
trees, of which one hundred and seven were lying on the 
ground. Two of these latter had recently fallen. I 
found one which measured one hundred and eighty feet 
in length, eight feet in diameter at the butt, and sixty- 
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five feet to the first limb, where it was five and one- 
half feet in diameter. I measured a number of fir and 
red cedar trees that were twenty-five, and even twenty- 
seven feet in circumference, eighteen inches above the 
ground. 

“With a railroad, which is feasible, that body of pine 
is worth many millions of dollars. The Yuma Railroad 
will pass within thirty miles of the northern end of the 
pine region, the best portion, and a track can be built up 
to the pines, or to some one of the streams, and the logs 
can be driven down the stream as is done in many 
- places in Wisconsin and Michigan. This water held in 
reserve to run the logs can be utilized in irrigating the 
valleys below. | 

‘““Game was very abundant; black and white tail and 
moose deer by the hundreds. Antelope are plenty on 
the mesas south and east, and in the great valley of 
San Felipe, which, by-the-way, will become one of the 
gardens of Lower California. It is an immense body 
of good land; hot as Yuma, but for all that good. 
Mountain sheep are abundant at the southern end, near 
Rosarito. 

“The water and snow fall is immense. It rained five 
times in June, fifteen in July, seventeen in August, and 
sixteen in September. More than thirty inches of water 
fell. On the 10th and 11th of September six and one- 
tenth inches of water fell. On the 19th of the same 
month, in San Felipe Valley, three inches fell in four 
hours. The thunder was very heavy, the lightning 
sharp. Four weeks ago there was ten feet of snow on 
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San Pedro. This accounts for the permanent water in 
all of the streams from Ensenada to the southward, and 
for the mild, pleasant climate of summer all along the 
coast.” 

Further details of this important timber country will 
be found in an appendix. 

The Peninsula is undoubtedly rich in minerals, but 
its great development in this direction can come only 
with a denser population. In the southern part a num- 
ber of profitable mining enterprises are on foot at this 
time. The Triumfo silver-mines, south-west of La Paz, 
are in English hands. Near latitude 27° on the Gulf 
side, the Santa Rosalia and Poleo copper-mines are 
worked by a French company under control of the 
Paris Rothschilds. This company has expended several 
millions on its works, town, and a railroad;‘and the 
mines are considered very rich. There are at several 
points on the Peninsula considerable placer and quartz 
deposits, promising well, and there have been lately dis- 
coveries of copper deposits in the northern part, believed 
to be as rich as those on the Gulf coast above spoken 
of. The “color” of gold can be got in almost every 
gulch and ravine on the Peninsula; and when the min- 
eral resources are better known it will probably be found 
that the Peninsula’s formation is but an extension of the 
great northern California gold-field. 

Concerning the healthfulness of the climate of the 
northern part of the Peninsula, all the accounts, from 
those of the early missionaries down, concur, and with 
enthusiastic praise. Taylor, whom I have before quoted, 
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does not misrepresent the universal testimony when he 
writes : 

“The climate of the country between the boundary and 
Magdalena Bay is one of the most delightful, salubrious, 
and equable on the face of the globe, and, if settled, this 
region would be among the most accessible and accepta- 
ble sanitariums in the world, and is admirably adapted 
to raising many of the fruits of the torrid zone, and all 
of those of the Mediterranean basin as well as all the 
vegetables and cereals of Alta California; and all agree 
that they are of much better quality than those raised 
_ above San Diego.” 

He adds, what is very true, that on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia the summers are extremely hot, “torrid” as he 
rightly says. Again he writes: 

“The climate, from its proximity to the sea, is not 
only extremely salubrious, the people enjoying uncom- 
monly good health, and being long livers, but the atmos- 
phere is extremely fine, pleasant, and invigorating, and 
seldom troubled with cold summer fogs and winds; 
these facts are well known since 1770, the testimony of 
travellers and seamen being uniform. 

“The missionaries, after 1730, introduced the Arabian 
- date-palm, which succeeds admirably, and yields abun- 
dantly, and also oranges, lemons, and all the species of the 
citrine family, pineapples, bananas, and plantains. They 
also planted the vine, olive, fig, pomegranate, almond, 
peach, quince, and even plums, apples, pears, melons, 
watermelons, and such like,in more elevated and cooler 
districts. The vine, fig, olive, currant-grape, almond, 
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quince, and peach are more luscious, and grow much 
quicker, and with less labor and expense, than in Alta 
California, and in many localities are unsurpassed in 
the world for luxuriance, sweetness, and flavor. The 
fig and grape are much sweeter than in our State, and 
the grape ripens quicker and better, from hotter and 
drier suns, and makes much richer wine, brandy, raisins, 
and currants. Before 1849 the Lower Californians sent 
up annually to Monterey large quantities of dried figs, 
currants, grapes, dates, and peaches, and cheese also, 
where they were sold at reasonable rates and good 
profits. 

“There is much good land near the missions of Ro- 
sario, San Vicente, Santo Domingo, and Santo Tomas; 
several permanent streams and a number of coast la- 
goons furnish abundance of excellent water for animals 
and irrigation, exceedingly abundant and easily taken. 
The orange, lemon, banana, date-plum, grape, fig, olive, 
almond, peach, pomegranate, quince, arrive at maturity 
much earlier than farther north, in the United States.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PENINSULA AND CALIFORNIA COMPARED. 


F these accounts of Lower California are not gross 
exaggerations, it will reasonably be said, Why is it 
that this region, adjoining our own California, has lain 
so long waste? One cause is the immense area of unoc- 
cupied, singularly rich, and until lately very cheap lands 
in California, having also a climate remarkably health- 
ful and pleasant, and so wide a variety of products that 
their full extent is not even yet known. Another is that 
Lower California is Mexican, a foreign land, and, as I 
have said before, a singularly unexplored region. But 
the main cause is found in the Mexican laws, which, 
until they were modified some years ago, rigorously 
forbade Americans, and all foreigners in fact, to own 
real estate within sixty miles of the boundary line and 
within three leagues from the sea-shore. The Peninsula 
is narrow, and these laws worked as total an exclusion 
of settlers from abroad as though a Chinese wall had 
been built across the boundary line. Aside from these 
causes, there were also others, such as the failure of 
experiments in colonization, and, even more important, 
the difficulty for individual purchasers, without great ex- 
pense of time and money, to ascertain the boundaries of 
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occupied ranches, the soundness of titles, and the location 
of public lands in a region which has never been surveyed. 

The International Company began its operations by 
making a complete survey of the northern part of the 
Peninsula. This was the first of the conditions on which 
it received its grant. It thus ascertained accurately 
which were the public lands, of which by survey and 
purchase it became the owner, and at the same time, of 
course, marked the precise boundaries of such lands as 
were by good titles in private ownership, most of which 
latter lands the company has since bought. Thus by 
the company’s labors this region was for the first time 
properly opened to possible settlement. Until this work 
was done, no lines could be definitely ascertained. 

Having made its surveys, the International Company 
is able to fix boundaries accurately, and by the condi- 
tions of its grant is able to give sound and indisputable 
title-deeds to the lands it sells. These titles are in the 
form of warrantee deeds of the company, confirmed in — 
every case by the Mexican Government in the manner 
of a United States land patent. By a special clause in 
the company’s grant, these titles to lands it sells to set- 
tlers are made unassailable, even in the contingency that 
the company should fail to fulfil some of the conditions 
of the grant. In that case (which is, however, no longer 
possible, as it has actually fulfilled all the conditions 
except that of settling two thousand families, for which 
it has ten years from September, 1887) it is provided that 
while the company shall forfeit its unsold lands, those 
actually sold to settlers shall be undisputed. 
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My own long-entertained desire to own land in Lower 
California led me, between 1878 and 1880, to make a care- 
ful study of the Mexican land laws, which showed me 
that ownership on the Peninsula was impossible to a 
foreigner, even if he should become a Mexican citizen. 
Only native born citizens could own lands within the 
prohibited zone. I then, through a very influential Mexi- 
can friend, made a personal application to the Mexican 
Government to have these regulations relaxed in my 
own case, stating the fact that some of my family 
wished to live in that region. This application was re- 
jected on the ground that the law forbade, and I gave 
the matter up, after having visited the Peninsula in 1881, 
and satisfied myself that it was a region very desirable 
even to one who, like myself, knew Upper California 
thoroughly, and was an enthusiastic believer in its won- 
derful climate and soil. 

In December, 1883, the Mexican Congress passed a 
law which altered the conditions of landholding within 
its borders, and very liberally opened Mexican lands to 
settlement and ownership by foreigners. It was the be- 
ginning of a new policy which is destined to work an 
immense benefit to Mexico; and the conception and exe- 
cution of which is extremely creditable to the Govern- 
ment and people of Mexico. This “new departure” was 
made under the administration of President Gonzalez, 
and has been carried out in good faith and with enlight- 
ened vigor under the administration of President Diaz, 
to whose wise and far-seeing statesmanship the Mexican 
republic owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
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Under the act of Congress known as the “Coloniza- 
tion Law,” the Mexican President was authorized by 
Congress to make grants of public lands to companies on 
condition of survey and settlement; the object being to 
secure the disposal of the public lands not to speculators 
to be held in great tracts, but for the settlement of agri- 
culturists, to populate the vacant parts of the republic. 
Thus the opening of the northern half of Lower Califor- 

nia became for the first time possible. 

In any case, the experience of the last thirty years 
has pretty well dissipated the “desert” superstition. 
Old men remember very well when Texas was believed 
to be a desert waste. I have myself, within twenty 
years, talked with Californians who refused to believe 
that their State could ever support a population “after 
mining was played out ;” and when I wrote my book on 
that State in 1871-72, describing its natural fertility and 
foretelling its great and various development, Califor- 
nians for the most part believed and said I had grossly 
overrated the richness of their State. Little more than 
ten years ago New Mexico and Arizona were popularly 
believed to be deserts, fit at best only in spots to run cat- 
tle on; and the vast central plain, which has now nearly 
half a million of farmers, stands in the geographies of 
twenty-five years ago as “the great American desert.” 

It required thirty years—from 1848 to 1878—to devel- 
op even in part the singular and wonderful agricultural 
- wealth of California; and in my belief, not more than the 
half is known yet. I have myself seen a section of that 
State which in 1873 was declared, by a sheep-man with 
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whom I camped, to be so sterile a desert that he could 
not feed a band of two thousand sheep on a hundred 
thousand acres of it, and he was then actually driving 
them off. When I saw this region again, in 1881, it was 
green with alfalfa and covered with all kinds of fruit- 
trees—apples already in bearing—and the land was 
thought cheap, and was cheap, at one hundred dollars 
per acre. Such experiences, of which I have known a 
dozen, show me that the cry of “desert” is nonsense. 

T travelled in 1881 over a part of the Peninsula where 
I could not for any money buy feed for my horses; 
and in the very same region I saw last year corn from 
fifteen to seventeen feet high, at least half the stalks 
bearing from two to three ears—full, large ears, such 
as would delight an Illinois farmer—and near by, the 
stubble of a large wheat-field, which showed that an 
excellent crop had. been taken off; and all this with no 
irrigation whatever. American energy and enterprise, 
and American ploughs, had brought about this change 
on the Peninsula, just as they have done in Upper Cal- 
ifornia. 

That the country is healthful is so well established 
that it is needless to assert it; all who have lived in it or 
travelled through it have proclaimed the peculiar excel- 
lence of the climate of the northern half of the Penin- 
sula. Like our own southern California, it affords every 
degree of climate—cool on the mountains, on the highest 
of which snow falls every year; cool also on the sea- 
shore, and a dry heat in the interior valleys. 

Both the summer and winter climates of the sea- 
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shore of the northern part of the Peninsula will be found 
peculiarly kindly and favorable to persons with weak 
lungs or weak constitutions—more favorable, in my 
belief, than any part of the southern California sea- 
shore, unless it be Santa Barbara and San Diego. More 
favorable because more equable. There are less daily 
extremes of temperature; the nights are cool but not 
cold, and the days are warm, but in my experience 
scarcely ever hot. I wore winter flannels in August on 
the shores of Lower California, with light summer cloth- 
ing; and a more charming and more salubrious and 
invigorating climate than is found on the shores of 
Todos Santos Bay, and as far down as San Quintin, no 
one need wish. The time will come when almost every 
harbor within these limits will be a favorite resort both 
for summer and winter tourists and invalids. The sce- 
nery is enchanting, and the value to persons in tender 
health of the sea-shore climate of the Peninsula will be 
acknowledged, and will make that coast famous as soon 
as good hotels are ready to receive such persons, and 
competent physicians have been drawn thither to report 
on it. In an appendix will be found valuable records of 
temperature at Ensenada, kept for two years by an ex- 
pert observer, which tell their own story. 

The questions the farmer asks are: Is the soil fertile? 
Is the climate healthful? Is it adapted to the growth of 
the most valuable crops? Does the region promise suffi- 
cient water for the necessities of agriculture ? 

To all these questions my answer is “ Yes.” The soil 
of the valleys and mesas is as rich as any in the world. 
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The climate is as various as any one can ask; for the 
settler may go to a mountain-side high enough to grow 
apples, or into valleys where he may grow date-palms, 
bananas, and the citrous fruits. He has as large a 
choice as in Southern California, and in my belief he will 
have a larger. There is no doubt that the date can be 
grown as a safe and profitable crop; the banana will 
grow as a crop wherever the farmer has shelter and 
water; though I do not believe this tender and large- 
leaved plant will flourish on the sea-shore. It needs 
shelter almost everywhere. Whether the cocoanut 
palm will thrive seems to me doubtful. It is not now 
found, at any rate, on the Peninsula north of La Paz, 
but there it does well. I think it may be discovered 
by-and-by that in the northern half of the Peninsula lies 
the true home of the olive; and I have no doubt that the 
climate is peculiarly well suited to the Madeira grape, 
which may, in the hands of enterprising Americans, find 
a new home and fresh vigor on the virgin soil of the 
Peninsula. For some years to come Lower California 
will be a place for experiments in agriculture and horti- 
culture, just as for twenty years past Upper California 
has variously and surprisingly rewarded intelligent ex- 
periment in its different sections. And it must be borne 
in mind that the farmer on the Peninsula will have the 
inestimable benefit of all the knowledge of methods of 
cultivation, adaptability of soil and situations to plants, 
use of water, etc.—of all that has been learned in these 
matters in the last thirty years by the farmers, orchard- 
ists, and vine-growers of our own California. How 
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great the gain and advantage are in this respect, those 
know who have seen how much our Eastern farmers 
had to learn when they went upon California lands, 
and through what years of patient and costly experi- 
ment they secured the knowledge which is now open to 
every settler on the Peninsula. 

As to water for irrigation, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that with proper management there will be abun- 
dance. The fact that a number of old olive orchards, 
notably that of Santo Tomas, have survived the neglect 
of the greater part of a century, and that the grape and 
the pomegranate have grown well with scarcely any 
care, is sufficient evidence that the Peninsular lands are 
not dry, or arid, or desert. 

It will be found an advantage that in Lower Cali- 
fornia no large region or area will have to depend for 
irrigation water upon a single considerable river. Dis- 
putes about water are already proving very troublesome 
in some parts of Upper California, and as the country 
becomes more densely populated they threaten to be- 
come more frequent and bitter. They arise in almost 
every case out of the fact that a number of different 
and rapidly growing localities depend for their irriga- 
tion water on the same stream, and those above inter- 
fere, by their use of the stream, with those at lower 
levels. 

The mass of mountains which crowd the northern 
part of the Peninsula gives being to numerous small 
streams. These find their way to the coast from many 
different parts of the interior range; and it is a peculi- 
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arity of this region that most of these streams are 
“lost,” as it is called, at some part of their course, reap- 
pearing in many, though not all cases still farther 
down, and often forming lagoons near the sea-shore, 
where the ocean throws up a bank across their mouths. 

There are many such sunken streams in the northern 
part of the Peninsula, and wherever these occur it will 
be found that to dam up such a stream at a convenient 
part of its upper and sunken course will secure a supply 
of irrigation water at proper levels. In a journey over 
some part of this region which I made in 1881, I saw in 
a number of places these evidences of water; but of 
- course the few and unenterprising Mexican farmers had 
neither means nor skill to use what nature offered them. 
~ The International Company’s surveyors, who have exam- 
ined this region much more closely than any one else, 
report abundant streams issuing from the mountains 
in the interior available for irrigation; and this was to 
be expected from the peculiarly mountainous character 
of this part of the Peninsula. 

The experience which Californians have gained in 
the last fifteen years in the securing and economical 
management of irrigation water will be very helpful to 
settlers in Lower California. That experience shows 
not only that water is far more abundant than was © 
suspected, and that it can be had wherever high mount- 
ain ranges exist to gather it from the clouds, but also 
that by their united efforts men of small means, few in 
number, can make themselves sure of a sufficient water 
supply. It has been found also that an insignificant con- 
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stant stream suffices to water an astonishing quantity of 
land; that no such constant soaking of the soil as was 
practised twenty years ago by our people in California 
is required; that thorough and frequent ploughing is al- 
most everywhere sufficient for grain crops, and that 
when once the subsoil has been penetrated by irrigation, 
the land thereafter needs comparatively little water. 

It is an advantage also that the practice of settlement 
in “colonies” has been perfected and proved a conspicu- 
ous success in Upper California, for the many charming 
little valleys scattered among the mountains of Lower 
California are specially fitted for such settlement of 
colonists. By combined effort even a dozen or twenty 
farmers can in such valleys secure water, and forming 
a society among themselves, they can at once and easily 
provide a church, school-house, and other conveniences 
of life. Very soon, too, mechanics are drawn into such 
“colonies,” and the little settlement has about it all it 
needs for the simple and independent life in a pleasant 
climate, where the house need be only a shelter, and no 
expensive barns, stables, and other out-houses are re- 
quired. 

Nor does this exhaust the possibilities of settlement 
in colonies. There is no reason why in such societies 
the middle-man should not be eliminated, why the 
colony should not buy at wholesale for all its mem- 
bers what they need from without, and thus effect so 
great a saving as would bring almost immediate pros- 
perity to all. Almost every farmer, especially in a new 
country, has noticed that it is the “store-keeper” who 
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gets rich; who lives in a fine house and sends his sons 
to college and his daughters to boarding-school, while his 
customers, the farmers and mechanics, work unceasingly 
to get not much more than a bare living. A colony may 
easily, if it likes, save to its members all the profits on 
which the “store-keeper” makes a fortune. <A colony 
may, if its members agree, make rules for economical 
management in still other ways; as, for instance, by unit- 
ing to do without fences around their lands, each keep- 
ing up his own cattle, which, where alfalfa is grown and 
ensilage is made, can be easily done. 

It is to be hoped that the farmers who will settle in 
the pretty valleys of Lower California will try such ex- 
pedients as these to make their labor more productive, 
and to economize their outlays. 

Except on low-lying lands, I should say that irriga- 
tion will be required in Lower California at least as 
much as in San Diego, San Bernardino, and Los Angeles 
counties. But with water applied to the soil, what won- 
ders, what miracles have been wrought in Southern Cali- 
fornia in a few years! I saw Riverside in the spring of 
1872, when it was so dreary and desolate a spot that to 
my eyes, and to those of many others, it seemed a hope- 
less desert waste. The few orange-trees which had been 
set out had just been cut down by a bitter frost; the 
great plain was still bare, only three or four small frame 
houses standing on it; and the whole enterprise seemed 
to even my sanguine eyes so unpromising that I told 
Judge North, the founder of the colony, that I feared he 
had made a mistake, and I dared not give a very encour- 
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aging report of his enterprise—one of the earliest colo- 
nizing plans begun in the State—in my book. Every 
Californian knows what Riverside is now—with land 
selling at a thousand dollars per acre, and perhaps 
higher, and with its oranges, raisins, apricots, and other 
products famous all over the State and far beyond its 
boundaries. Water judiciously applied produced that 
magnificent result, and in ten years made a lovely and 
rich garden-spot out of what was originally a barren 
and most unpromising waste. 

I drove the length and breadth of the Fresno country 
in 1872, when even the cattle-men thought it too arid 
and desert for their cows; now it is one of the justly 
famous garden-spots of California, rich with every prod- 
uct, from grain to raisins and other valuable fruits. The 
settlement of the Fresno country was also largely by 
colonies. 

The “colony plan,” as it was called, was laughed at 
for a while in.California. I have watched the develop- 
ment of several of the most noted experiments with care- 
ful interest, and I do not know of one in which the mem- 
_ bers held together for even eight or ten years, without 
every man becoming comfortably independent. There 
can be no better evidence of the expediency and advan- 
tage of settlement in “colonies” than Anaheim. Its 
founders were not even farmers; they were, with scarce- 
ly an exception, city mechanics, unfamiliar with farm 
work. They were poor, and saved out of their earnings 
as mechanics a weekly or monthly sum to pay for their 
shares. They had one advantage—the services of an in- 
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telligent and faithful manager, who cared for their land 
and superintended their planting for them while they 
remained at work at their trades in San Francisco; for 
they were too poor to go upon their land until their 
vines were ready to yield a crop. I never thought the 
place of their settlement the best that could have been 
selected, and have no doubt that with the knowledge of 
wine culture now common in California, they could 
have chosen a better location. They began in extreme 
poverty, and yet I believe I am correct in saying that 
not one of the Anaheim colonists who held on but long 
- ago became a man in comfortable and independent cir- 
cumstances, while some became wealthy. 

That part of Lower California now open to settle- 
ment through the International Company offers many 
valuable advantages to farmers and manufacturers. Its 
more southern position naturally induces the earlier 
ripening of such fruits as the orange and lemon, and 
will make profitable the cultivation of the banana and 
several other tropical fruits, for most of which the for- 
eign market would be in the United States. The tariff 
duty may be against the Lower Californian in these 
products; but, on the other hand, he will have the com- 
mand of the earliest market, and therefore the highest 
prices, which will more than counterbalance the tariff. 
For all other agricultural products, from grain and 
beans to apricots and prunes, he will have the advan- 
tage of an unlimited market in Western Mexico, in 
which the Mexican tariff on flour, canned fruits, butter, 
cheese, etc., will be in his favor. This advantage is so 
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obvious and great that fruit-canneries, flour-mills, and 
other manufactories to prepare farm products for mar- 
ket are already being established at a number of points 
on the Peninsula; and as the farming and fruit-growing 
population increases, and fruit-trees of various kinds 
come into bearing, the stimulus of the large market of 
Western Mexico, now supplied from San Francisco, will 
lead to the rapid increase of these and many other kinds 
of factories. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RELATION OF SETTLERS TO THE GOVERNMENT.—SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES. 


‘ee special privileges granted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to “colonists”—which means settlers who reg- 
ister themselves under that name—are also extremely 
valuable. The purchaser of land in Lower California 
from the International Company need not register him- 
self as a “colonist” unless he wants to, but it is so clear- 
ly to the profit of all to do so that few will omit it. 

To become a “colonist,” he gives his name and Lower 
California address to the “Agent of Colonization” at 
Ensenada. He must at the same time bring from the 
International Company a certificate that he is a person 
‘of good habits and industrious character, and of the 
trade or profession he has followed. If he desires to 
retain his American or foreign citizenship he makes a 
declaration to that effect; but if he waits more than six 
months after being enrolled to make such a declaration, 
he is thereupon regarded as a Mexican citizen. 

In either case, equally, whether he retains his origi- 
nal citizenship or becomes a Mexican citizen, he obtains 
as colonist the following important privileges, as speci- 
fied in the ‘‘ Colonization Act.:” 
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“Article 7. The colonists settled in the republic will 
enjoy for a term of ten years from the date of their set- 
tlement the following privileges: 

“T. Exemption from all military service. 

“TI. Exemption from all kinds of taxes [internal 
taxes are here meant]. 

“TIT. Exemption from import and domestic duties on 
provisions in places where there are no provisions; on 
working tools and implements; machinery; construc- 
tion materials for houses; house furniture; and breed- 
ing animals for the colony. 

“TV. Personal and untransferable exemption from 
duties on exportation of fruit raised in the colony.” 

The colonists settling under the International Com- 
pany’s grant have these privileges for twenty years 
instead of ten. 

The permission of free importation of agricultural 
tools, machinery, lumber for houses and fences, and fur- 
niture, joined to the exclusive enjoyment of the market 
of Western Mexico, from the United States line to Gua- 
temala, gives, it will be seen, very important advan- 
tages to the Lower California farmer and manufacturer. 
These are secured without prejudice to his original citi- 
zenship if he prefers to retain that, and without obliging 
him to assume any obligations other than to keep the 
peace and obey the laws. In an appendix will be found 
parts of the Mexican tariff on imports now in force, 
which will enable any one to see by what duties those 
setting up manufactures in Lower California can gain 
an advantage. 
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The transfer of titles when lands are sold differs 
somewhat in form from that in the United States, but 
is simple and easily effected. Land titles are formally 
recorded in books of record, kept in record-offices, just as 
in the United States; the titles of purchasers from the 
International Company in Lower California being re- 
corded at Ensenada. Each State or Territory is subdi- 
vided into districts which are similar to our counties, 
and in each such district there is an established place of 
record. The original deed is placed on file in the record- 
office, and is signed by both the vendor and purchaser. 
~ In the case of transfers amounting to five hundred dol- 
lars or less, the purchaser sends his deed to the district 
land-office—Ensenada—with a letter requesting that it 
be placed on record, and that some one—naming him— 
may act as his agent in seeing the paper recorded and 
procuring a certified copy of it. Where a larger amount 
is involved, the purchaser must appear in person, or by 
legally authorized substitute holding his power of at- 
torney, before the registrar to have the deed properly 
signed and recorded. Concerning transfer of land titles, 
mortgages, and wills, I am allowed to print a letter from 
Mr. Romero, the Mexican minister to the United States, 
which I have placed at the end of this chapter. 

The purchaser of land from the International Com- 
pany gets full and complete possession of his land, and 
does not bind himself to any condition of residence or 
improvement unless the sale is made subject to such 
conditions. He may sell freely, and in case of death 
may devise by will just as freely as in the United States, 
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and the transfer to his heirs is made with no more for- 
malities or expense than in this country. If he should 
die intestate the Mexican law protects the rights of wid- 
ows and children. The following correspondence sets 
forth these matters in some detail: 


“ ALPINE, BERGEN Co., N.J., WVov. 26, 1887. 

“DEAR Mr. Romero,—When we were talking in your 
house, two weeks ago, about my long-entertained and 
at last realized desire to own land in Lower California, 
I asked you about the laws of inheritance in Mexico, 
and you very kindly said that if I would send you some 
questions on this and other matters pertaining to land 
ownership in your country, you would answer them. If 
it is not too much trouble, will you, therefore, kindly 
tell me, 

“1. Whether transfer of land titles by sale or 
through inheritance is easily and securely made in 
Mexico ? 

“9, Whether the records of titles are so kept that 
encumbrances, such as mortgages, can be easily and 
securely ascertained from the record ? 

“3. What, if any, are the legal limits to the devise 
of lands by will? 

‘4. Whether heirs under will or of an intestate have 
any more difficulty than with us in securing possession 
and good title to lands? 

‘5 Whether foreclosure of mortgages on land is 
attended with any particular difficulty or expense other 
than with us? 
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“6, Finally, whether in your judgment as a lawyer 
familiar with the land laws of your own country and 
of the United States, land titles are as secure, when well 
founded and duly recorded, and can be as readily and 
accurately traced as with us? 

“T am yours, very truly, 


““CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
“To H. E. M. Romero, Minister of Mexico.” 


- Translation. 
“ WasHtneTon, JVov. 28, 1887. 
“Mr. CHARLES NorpDHoFF, Vew York: 

““My ESTEEMED FRIEND AND SiR,—In answer to your 
letter of the 26th instant, in which you ask various 
questions in regard to the acquisition of lands, the trans- 
fer of the respective titles whether by way of purchase, 
by inheritance under a last will, or in intestacy, under 
the laws of Mexico, I reply that, as Mexico has a repub- 
lican, popular, federal government, each State makes 
laws governing that which relates to such matters, and 
that in order to properly answer your questions, it would 
be necessary to refer to the special legislation of each 
State. But as your purpose seems to be to become ac- 
quainted principally with the regulations in such cases 
ruling in the Territory of Lower California, I inform 
you that said territory is governed by the Civil Code 
which was promulgated on the 31st day of March, 1884, 
for the Federal District and the territory aforesaid. 

“Under this code (Article 8184) at every town where 
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there is a Judicial Court of First Instance, an office is 
established known as that of the Public Registry. This 
Registry is divided (Article 3185) into four bureaus: 
the first,in which are registered deeds of conveyance 
of the title to real estate or of rights relating to realty, 
and various rights relating to mortgages charged upon 
such real estate; the second the registry of mortgages; 
the third the registry of leases, and the fourth the reg- 
istry of judgments. 

“All contracts and instruments ‘inter vivos which 
transfer or affect the ownership, the possession, or the 
enjoyment of real estate or real rights imposed upon the 
same, must be recorded (3194) unless (3195) the prop- 
erty or rights do not exceed in value $500, in which case 
it is not necessary to record the same. 

“Such last wills as transfer the ownership of real 
estate or realty rights must also be registered (8197) 
after the death of the testator, and in case of intestacy 
(3198) the declaration made by the judge as to those 
who are the legitimate heirs and also the deed of parti- 
tion must be recorded. 

“Chapter III. of Title 23 of the Civil Code, Articles 
3208 to 38218, fix the details of the manner of record- 
ing. | 
“As to estates, the Civil Code provides (8328) that 
every person shall have the right to freely dispose of 
his property, by way of inheritance or bequest, and that 
such right is not limited (3324) except by the obligation 
upon him to leave provision for the support of descend- 
ants, the wife or husband surviving, and ascendants, in 
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conformity with the rules established under the same 
article. 

“In default of a last will, the code provides that the 
judge shall declare who are the heirs, and such decla- 
ration must be made in favor of the descendants, of the 
wife or husband surviving, and the ascendants and col- 
laterals, etc., in the order established in the same code. 

“T will add that, in my judgment, there are as many 
facilities to obtain the judicial acknowledgment of the 
siGhts of ownership in Mexico as there are in the United 
States, and so also as to collecting mortgages made on 
real estate; although the legislation of the two coun- 
tries is somewhat different on account of our following 
the provisions of the Roman law and the United States 
those of the common law. 

“T am, sincerely and truly, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“M. RoMERO.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAND TULLE. 


S there are no “public lands” in the northern part 
++ of the Peninsula, and settlers must deal with, av} 
buy, and take title from, the International Company, the 
character and responsibility of this company, and the va- 
lidity of its charters and titles, are of course of the first 
importance to intending purchasers. As I stated in the 
preface, I made for my own satisfaction and security as 
a purchaser a careful examination of these things, and I 
give in some detail in this chapter the results of this in- 
vestigation. 

The International Company of Mexico exists under 
special charter from the State of Connecticut, recognized 
in its various grants and concessions by the Mexican 
Government; as in the formal “Certificate of title to 
lands owned between parallels 28° and 32° 42’ in Lower 
California,” where it is designated as “The Mexican 
International Company of Hartford, Connecticut.” The 
company is composed of a number of prominent and 
well-known business men: of undisputed integrity and 
high character. Its capital is twenty million of dollars. 
Its responsibility, as well as the perfection of its conces- 
sions and titles, have been carefully examined by the 
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company’s fiscal agents here and in England. Mr. John 
W. Battem, a well-known Parliamentary barrister and 
railway director of London, personally inspected the 
country, and also the concessions made by the Mexican 
Government to the International Company, looking into 
all questions on which settlers and investors would desire 
full information, and upon his report the company’s ex- 
tensive operations in Europe were first based. 

Captain George Clark Cheape, of County Fife in Scot- 
land, a capitalist and large land-owner in three Scottish 
counties, after a careful examination of the company’s 
titles, made a journey to Lower California, and after an 
examination of the company’s lands, became largely in- 
terested in them. 

The operations of the International Company of Mex- 
ico cover a very wide field, as it has grants in other parts 
of Mexico; and its Lower California concessions and work 
form only a part of its enterprises. 

Besides its grants for surveying, occupying, and colo- 
nizing the northern part of the Peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, it has extensive grants of lands in the Mexican 
States of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chiapas, together with rail- 
road charters in these States. Chiapas, which is the most 
tropical and one of the least-known of the Mexican States, 
adjoining and bordering upon the republic of Guatema- 
la, is also, by the accounts of Mexican writers, one of the 
richest States of the republic in its natural products and 
its capacity to grow profitably coffee, sugar, India-rubber, 
and many other valuable tropical products. It needs a 
railroad to open it to settlement and commerce. 


FIRST PIER, SAN QUINTIN, 
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The International Company holds a concession to 
build and operate a railroad in Lower California, to con- 
nect the Peninsula with the United States. The line of 
this railroad has already been surveyed, and will be found 
marked on the map which accompanies this volume. Its 
northerly connection will be, as shown on the map, with 
San Diego; and this part of the line, to be built at once, 
will tap the various interior settlements now forming, as 
well as points at which gold and other minerals have 
been recently discovered. The easterly line will cross the 
upper end of the Peninsula and pass through the States 
of Sonora and Chihuahua to El Paso. 

Under its concession for a railroad in Chiapas the 
company will build a line from the Pacific port of San 
Benito to the Atlantic port of the Grijalba River. This 
will be a transcontinental line. It will pass through the 
coffee lands and large untouched mahogany forests of 
Chiapas, and will tap also similar regions in neighboring 
Guatemala. The surveys of this line have been lately 
completed, and work on it has been commenced. 

The company further operates under a concession the 
guano islands of the Pacific and Gulf coasts of Mexico, 
especially in the Gulf of California, where valuable phos- 
phate deposits are found. It has for some time past 
shipped, and is still shipping, about one thousand tons 
per month of this guano to Europe and to San Francisco, 
and employs in this work two steamers, several sailing- 
vessels, and about three hundred and fifty men. 

Its own steamers run regularly between San Diego 
and those Peninsular ports where settlements have been 
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formed, the connection between San Diego and Ensenada 
being tri-weekly, with a daily overland stage connection 
also. 

Its concessions or grants in Lower California were 
made on the condition of a complete and satisfactory 
survey of the region within their limit. When this sur- 
vey was made and accepted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the company became thereby the owners of one- 
third of the vacant lands surveyed; and were entitled 
further to purchase the other two-thirds by a cash pay- 
ment at the price established by the Mexican Congress 
for public lands. 

The required surveys in Lower California were begun 
at the stipulated time, completed and accepted by the 
Mexican Government, and formally recorded in its De- 
partment of Works; the cash payment, which, under the 
law, the company could have made in instalments, was 
made complete in one sum; and under date of “ Mexi- 
co, October 20th, 1886,” Mr. Pacheco, Minister of Public 
Works, which is the equivalent of the Secretary of the 
Interior in the United States, certifies, “By direction of 
the President of the Republic :” 

“That the titles of the property acquired by Messrs. 
Luis Huller & Co., whose Company has the name The 
International Company of Mexico (of Hartford), are per- 
fectly legal.” 

He further certifies in the same document : 

“That the said Company have paid into the National 
Treasury the whole value [price] of said lands.” 

He further adds: 
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“The Company may sell to Enterprises or individuals 
the lands under consideration in this communication, as 
it is expressly stipulated in the Contract of 21st of July, 
1884, whether the purchasers are Mexicans or foreigners.” 

That is to say, all the conditions on which the com- 
pany received its concessions, and holds in ownership its 
nearly sixteen million acres of land, are thus officially 
declared to have been fulfilled; the sole remaining obli- 
gation being to complete the settlement of the territory 
within ten years, in the proportion of one family to every 
6175 acres; but the grant admits and recognizes that the 
settlers or colonists may be located at their own conven- 
ience, and not of necessity upon each separate section of 
land. It is required only that a certain population shall 
be settled within the limits of the company’s grant. The 
language of the “Certificate of Title” from the Govern- 
ment to the company on this point is: 

“A number of families may be established in one 
place or town, for the intent of the law is for the estab- 
lishment of colonies, the number of families according to 
the extent of territory.” 

The company has also, under its charter and grant, 
the right to purchase land held by private ownership 
within its limits, and it has actually purchased the ma- 
jority of such private holdings. It gives its own warran- 
tee deeds, which are confirmed by the Mexican authori- 
ties and duly recorded in the public office at Ensenada. 

The following details in regard to the International 
Company’s Lower California grants and concessions are 
here added as interesting to intending settlers : 
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I. The concessions or grants were originally made by 
the President of Mexico, under the authority given him 
in a law of the Mexican Congress of December 15, 1883, 
known as the “Colonization Act.” By this act the Pres- 
ident of the republic was authorized to make contracts 
with individuals and corporations for certain purposes, 
which are specified in the act. Article 24th of the Colo- 
nization Act is in these words: 

“The Executive may make contracts with companies 
for the introduction into the Republic of colonists and 
foreign immigrants and their settlement thereon, under 
the following conditions : 

“1. The Companies must specify the exact period of 
time in which they are to introduce a certain number of 
colonists [ten years in the case of the International 
Company |. 

“9. Colonists or immigrants must be subject to the 
conditions established in Articles 5 and 6 of the present 
law.” (Articles 5 and 6 require that all colonists shall 
get from the company a certificate that they are persons 
of good habits, and stating what occupation they have 
followed.) 

Il. The Lower California grants under which the 
International Company holds are three in number, and 
were made to individual members of the International 
Company of Mexico, and by them legally and with the 
consent of the Mexican Government transferred to the 
company. The first, in the name of Adolfo Bulle, cov- 
ered the section between parallels 28° and 29°. The sec- 
ond, in the name of Telesforo Garcia, covered the right 
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to survey the public lands between latitude 29° and the 
United States boundary on 32° 29’, taking for this serv- 
ice one-third of the public lands surveyed. The third 
concession is in the name of Luis Huller, and covers the 
right to purchase for cash the remaining public lands 
from latitude 29° to the United States boundary. All 
these grants were, as has been said, in due legal form, 
and with the consent of the Mexican authorities, made 
over to the International Company of Mexico. 

Ill. The conditions on which the International Com- 
pany received and accepted its various grants covering 
Lower California were these: 

1. That it should within a specified time file a bond 
in current funds with the Mexican Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the faithful and timely performance of its 
agreement. Zhis was done. 

2. That it should proceed within a prescribed time to 
begin its surveying operations. This i did. 

3. That the required surveys should be completed 
within another prescribed period. Zhey were so completed. 

4. That all its surveys and reports should be verified 
and accepted in a legal and formal manner by the 
proper authorities, and all the data recorded in the Of- 
fice of Public Works in the City of Mexico (equivalent 
to our Interior Department) within a prescribed time. 
All this was done. 

5. That a specified sum of money should be paid by 
the company into the Mexican Treasury, for the pur- 
chased lands, within a fixed period. This was done. Fi- 
nally, 
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6. That within ten years there should be settled 
within the territory granted it in Lower California, on 
the lands acquired, two thousand or more families as 
“colonists ”—one hundred families to be settled within 
two years. Many more than one hundred families have 
been settled within the two years. 

IV. The Mexican Government, in making these con- 
cessions, stipulated, as is its invariable custom, that un- 
less the conditions of the grants should be fulfilled 
within the time fixed, the rights of the concessionaries 
should lapse and fail. If, therefore, the company had 


~ failed— 


1. To pay certain bonds into the Treasury as an eyvi- 
dence of good faith, or 

2. To begin its surveys within a specified time, or 

8. If it had failed to complete this field-work within 
the stipulated time, or 

4. If it had failed within the time limit to pay into 
the Mexican Treasury the cash sum required to com- 
plete the purchase of its lands— 


in case of any such failure the company’s rights would 
have been forfeited. But as the Government’s official 
certificates already quoted show that all the conditions 
were fulfilled as agreed, the company’s titles are thus 
complete. 

VY. There remains the final stipulation that the com- 
pany shall within two years settle one hundred families, 
which it has done, and within ten years two thousand 
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families, which it will certainly and easily be able to do. 
But the Government declares in the contract with the 
company that if the company should fail in the latter 
act, the Government will place the remaining families 
there by its own action; but in this case distinctly agrees 
that such failure on the company’s part shall not in any 
way touch, invalidate, or interfere with the titles of set- 
tlers who have bought lands of the company. 

Article 24th of ‘‘ Contract made between General Car- 
los Pacheco, Secretary of Public Works, representing the 
Executive of the Union, and Sres. Luis Huller & Com- 
pany (The International Company of Mexico), for colo- 
nizing vacant lands in Lower California and Isle de Ce- 
dros,” declares : 

“Tf the colonization is not effected, even although the . 
demarcation, description, apportionment of the lands, and 
drawing up of the plans is all done, the lands sold to the 
Enterprise shall revert to the Nation, which shall not 
have to make any restitution of what it may have re- 
ceived for them. In the case of a part of the lands hay- 
ing been colonized in conformity with the clauses of this 
contract, only those lands shall revert to the Nation that have 
not been colonized; neither the colonists established nor the 
Enterprise shall be disturbed on account of the propor- 
tion of the lands assigned to the former at the rate of 
2000 hectares [4940 acres] per family, inclusive of the 
land which may have been given to the colonists.” 

It is thus certain that the company having fulfilled 
all its preliminary stipulations, and being authorized to 
sell to settlers of any nationality, and give deeds recog- 
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nized and confirmed by the Mexican Government, any 
possible future complications of the company with the 
Government cannot affect those who may have mean- 
time purchased lands. 

VI. The company’s grants do not cover the whole of 
Lower California, as Mr. J. B. Hale has a very large 
grant in the southern part of the Peninsula, where he 
gathers orchilla. The Hale grant is a strip of land fif- 
teen miles wide from the sea-shore, between latitude 29° 
and 23°. Mr. G. Andrade has another grant of about 
800,000 acres of land lying in the valley of the Colorado 
~ River, which is the north-eastern boundary of the terri- 
tory. These grants do not trench upon or conflict with 
the International Company’s territory. 

VII. The company’s titles to its lands are officially 
recorded in the office of the Minister of Public Works, in 
the City of Mexico, and certified duplicate copies are on 
record in the town of Ensenada, which is the capital of 
the district of northern Lower California. 

VIII. The title-deeds given by the company to those 
who buy its lands are recorded in the proper office of 
record in Ensenada. 

IX. The title of the company being officially recog- 
nized as perfect, and its right to convey parts of its lands 
to others legal and complete, it remains only to add that 
when the company gives a deed, the purchaser and hold- 
er enters into full, unencumbered, and peaceable posses- 
sion of the land, without question or reservation of any 
kind—with only this possible exception: If a discovery 
of precious metals should be made by a third person on 
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his land, as gold, silver, or other mineral in the form of 
a lode or vein, the discoverer could, under Mexican laws, 
take up a claim in about the same form as in the United 
States, but before working it would have to give security 
that he would not disturb growing crops or interfere 
in any way with the rightful use of the surface of the 
ground; that he would not by his underground work 
imperil the surface, nor disturb any habitation, or inter- 
fere in any other way with the peaceable enjoyment by 
the owner of all his rights in the lands. If the mineral 
‘discovered should be coal, marble, or valuable stone, this 
belongs to the owner of the land. 


CHAPTER Vil 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE COMPANY. 


ie the fall of 1887 certain opposition journals and pub- 
lic men in the city of Mexico criticised President 
Diaz and his administration for his colonization policy, 
suggesting that it was not in consonance with the laws 
of Congress, and that it was not calculated to benefit the 
country. The concessions granted in Lower California 
to the International Company were, among others, at- 
tacked in this way. 

President Diaz at once caused the proper officers of 
the Government to answer in detail every objection 
which had been offered, and the reply, when completed, 
was published in a considerable pamphlet, of which I 
have a copy, and in which it is shown clearly : 

1. That the various colonization concessions have 
been made in strict and absolute conformity to the 
laws of Congress. 

2. That the concessionaries have been in every case 
held by the Government to a strict fulfilment of all the 
conditions. 

3. That the new land policy declared by the Congress 
during the administration of President Gonzalez, and 
carried into effect by President Diaz, has been of great 
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benefit to Mexico, and was a change very much needed 
from a former ineffective and expensive system. 

Under the old system in force previous to the passage 
of the Colonization Act of December, 1883, the Govern- 
ment founded colonies and maintained them at its own 
cost and expense. These experiments were not success- 
ful; but they cost the treasury large sums, as will be seen 
by the official returns for only a few years: 


Statement of the Sums expended on the Colonies founded by the 
Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, COLONIZATION, INDUSTRY, 
AND COMMERCE, SECTION 6. Mexico, December 4, 1887. 


Fiscal Years. Sums Expended. 
SOM COMLS Oo mats cus iets sire oii giclee eee wrote! Gis es $473,057 32 
OSLO S555 cr lavas! etic alas fois dee eee s Fes are 725,178 70 
USS SMUOL SOS e ate che ce cis) ay sales e sie 25 61s Suntec 290,289 42 
MSO se COMLS SOL ca cic arises ais mitueisanivie oa see 41,104 76 
ES SLO M USS Ole vats ate osueke Cig/ays, 5 6 iceg lett ooo eys 15,226 10 
HS SOMLOMLO SIs eae cis gis ayes Sick o 6 alaureyeaseie = » 41,567 75 


Cartos K. Ruiz, the Chief of the Section. 


The moderate expenditures since 1884 are for the con- 
tinued maintenance of Government colonies, which, as 
the report shows, are not progressing. 

Under the Colonization Act of 1883, this drain upon 
the Treasury, for in the most cases futile attempts, has 
ceased. Under the new system, the Government, as the 
report shows, is relieved even of the cost of surveys of 
its public lands; and it receives money payment for 
so much of these lands as it grants to colonizing com- 
panies, these taking the risks of the enterprise and for- 
feiting all their expenditures and their unsold lands 
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if they do not fulfil all the conditions, which include, of 
course, the settlement of people on these lands. 

Mr. Pacheco, the Minister of Hacienda, having recited 
all the various colonization laws adopted during sixty 
years, from 1823 to 1883, shows in detail how all except 
the last had failed, and why. He remarks that Mexico 
lived too long in isolation, to the impoverishment of her 
people and her government; he shows how the United 
States, Australia, and in more recent times the Argen- 
tine Republic, have prospered by a more liberal course, 
and says: 

“The isolation which was forced on us during the 
colonial period, keeping us estranged to all scientific and 
industrial progress of Europe, pauperized us to such a 
degree that our population and our governments have 
been at times in absolute indigence, and that in the pres- 
ence of a prodigality of natural resources. 

“The only perceptible prosperity now enjoyed by us, 
of which the gradual increase is incontestable, coincides 
exactly with the practice of a more liberal policy, which, 
by facilitating the entrance of foreign capital and labor, 
adds daily to the public wealth, brings funds to the 
Treasury, gives us credit abroad, raises us from day to 
day to a higher level of reputation, respectability, and 
power. It may be, therefore, taken as incontestable that 
the country needs to attract the aid of foreign labor and 
capital.” 

Having thus discussed the policy of the Colonization 
Law of 1883, and the beneficent results oe from it, 
Mr. Pacheco shows: 
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1. That this, the latest law on the subject, superseded 
all others relating to colonization : 

“The law of 15th December, 1883, is the only law on 
colonization now in force, and in its Article 31 it abolish- 
es all previous laws on the subject, in the following 
terms: 

“Article 31. All laws on colonization anterior to the 
present are abolished.” 

2. He proceeds to compare the acts of the Govern- 
ment under this law with the law itself; and coming to 
the concessions made to the International Company in 
Lower California, he compares the contract of this com- 
pany with the law, article by article, proving at every 
step, by this close and accurate analysis, that the con- 
tract and concession were in fact drawn with remark- 
able care to follow in every detail the provisions of the 
Colonization Law. So far from having exceeded the 
law, he shows that the Government exacted everything 
the law required, and in its care for the public interest 
took safeguards and required conditions not called for in 
the law, except by fair inference. He concludes in these 
words: 

“Tt is proved in the foregoing analysis that the con- 
tract made with the citizen Luis Huller is strictly with- 
in the prescriptions of the law, and if there is anything 
in the contract that is not contained in the law, it is the 
precautions that the Government has taken within its 
powers on behalf of the Nation and the colonists.” 

He adds that it has thus “ been clearly demonstrated 
that the Executive has walked step by step by the letter, 
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and duly interpreted the spirit of the law in forming 
the stipulation of the two contracts with Huller and 
Bulle, and has continued, but still improving them, the 
traditions of previous governments.” 

Finally, Mr. Pacheco shows that the Congress had 
already discussed and scrutinized the question of the 
Lower California and other grants made under the law 
of 1883, and had by its express action sanctioned and 
approved all these acts of the Executive : 

“Tt is proper to recall here the report rendered by the 
undersigned to the National Representative Assembly 
on the 17th October, 1885, concerning the proposition 
approved by that assembly that the Department of Pub- 
lic Works should report on all the contracts that have 
been made for the demarcation and colonization of un- 
occupied lands from the 1st December, 1876, up to that 
date, in which number are included the contracts made 
with Messrs. Huller and Bulle, which I have just dis- 
cussed. That report gave origin to prolonged and lumi- 
nous debates, and, as soon as the propriety of all the 
proceedings of the Government was clearly shown, the 
Chamber of Deputies rejected the proposition that had 
been offered by some of its members for an addition to 
be made to the law of December 15th, 1883, forbidding 
the Executive to make any contract relating to unoccu- 
pied lands without previously submitting it to Congress 
for approval; thus sanctioning the course followed by 
the administration and disposing of the charges which 
were even then also being made against the Department 
of Public Works of having exceeded the powers accorded 
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to it by the law. The report to which I allude, together 
with justificatory documents, was printed by order of 
the Chamber on the 19th October of the same year and 
circulated in profusion.” 

This official publication of the Mexican Government 
of course settles all questions which could be raised as 
to the validity and legality of the concessions and con- 
tracts it has made with the International Company. 

But it does much more than this. It exhibits the 
liberal and enlightened spirit which has now the lead 
in Mexican affairs, and no one can read Mr. Pacheco’s 
report without gaining full confidence in the settled and 
increasing prosperity of the republic. 

The “policy of isolation,” which Mr. Pacheco con- 
demns, and which ceased when the Congress passed the 
Colonization Law of 1883, was the most dangerous policy 
to Mexico. To exclude immigration or tolerate it only 
under intolerable conditions, forced foreigners to cast 
covetous eyes on the Mexican domain. It alone gave 
rise to constant schemes of annexation and revolution- 
ary separation. To forbid or make difficult and inse- 
cure the entry of capital and labor from without, neces- 
sarily united capital, labor, and enterprise in hostility to 
Mexico, and led to schemes against the integrity of her 
territory. 

To welcome capital and labor and make both secure 
makes these her friends and allies, and unites them in a 
common interest with her. Hence the enlightened spirit 
which led the Congress to adopt the law of 1883, and 
‘which has led President Diaz and his administration to 
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carry out with liberal zeal this act, is the best guaran- 
tee Mexico can have of a future secure against attempts 
upon her territory, and of additions to her population 
having mutual interests with her people, and sure under 
the force of such mutual interests to be true to her and 
to become a part of her people and her wealth. 
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APPENDIX A. 
TABLES OF TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 


TEMPERATURE observations cover only the short period since com- 
petent observers were at hand to record them—about two years; and 
the following tables apply to the region of Todos Santos Bay. The 
interior valleys are hotter, the elevated mountain regions cooler. The 
rainfall varies also. In the mountain region it rains in midsummer as 
well as in winter, and the annual rainfall is greater than on the Pa- 
cific coast. I have been unable to secure complete daily returns for 
a whole year. In a new country observers are apt to be sent off to 
other work, and thus the records are incomplete. The reports I give 
show the greatest heat of the summer months and the lowest tem- 
perature of the winter, with the daily variations. These are the facts 
which physicians and invalids most need. 


MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA, OBSERVED DURING THE LAST 
TWO YEARS (1886-88). 


TAM 8 P.M. 11 P.M. 
BMRA R Ve ipo 20s ouisiss BOAT ca iste « cs es J's saint? Be SPA ROY GM ere Argh 54.6° 
RIESE A) oes & ieee 0 eS aie oss 5s elp 9 bia9 Oona in ols ote Seige iret 55.5 
Marc li eee donee eke 6 as OME rele hctcl acts) oh ayens Geass stant te eee 56.9 
April ty COU ROS DEER SBI a adits ah sistarars ev dias els KO) Pay geeaane a Sie ee 59.0 
Bite W eis eee: foc COWS 6 A eee eee Reiner & WO lan s 62.2 
UJI) MOEA AS, Se a ee Ct terevereNoreie te sue coh che, 2s TUS Ot dk are eee oe 65.2 
fT ye 2 ee a ROR Wha d suis Siaaw « (ES bam aro ae Oke 67.6 
PRUE UURENS wo (oe coco. UAT Sa naa eee ae TOM y a tay aaa eae 69.4 
September .2tu srs... Lo eA anes ne en TANT nate toh ob bE Sue ae 69.4 
Octaper sar. 2s ks 36 eet Ge ee a igs Ae ere ene RE 67.6 
November. 0024.00. DATOS crops c/olei sec wis sa 3) @ GUE es aca ive eee ee Ie 58.6 
Decempere 6 so. ce a een BOG) 2 Soh aire here eee OAT se uictet RE Apele seep tO OAL 
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The following are detailed daily 


RECORDS OF TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA, LOWER CALIFORNIA, FOR THE 
MONTHS NAMED. JULY, 1887. 


Date. 
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Tl sets. GGwsy sess WL eee aeiais Ooi enclatcte cuts 8 
(Ora cer teens GGmrerer acre TDs ete 6Si ose as 9 
13 de ane sci LOsa aes TA Rs erehees GAmrR tee cuemee 10 
TAs ahess TA eee iets Tg cee acted OY) A See cod 13 
fC ee TAs Sake TD Serene SBM enacts VW 
PT ae cae TAT etestes TG Soe eect GOW eo ata suet 16 
Ag wa ee US tae meaner i Guta note GS aarees ert 16 
LO core eo loree Tae oboe UE Gaarennegereies OSes epeter 15 
Oe are ds OSes nes (ee ee 63 eee 9 
MDiglo ere rats (AO eanes eye Gr TAS er seret SAE osha oi qe 
U2 ere teas 2M oe Statuses AN eek res Te G95 CONC 12 
(reyes ene 74. 5c rne TG cates ai she OPP ae Bae 14 
(ire wee ES eet eee (Ae etna igh Gb eee eters 10 
it aere 1@-.. U5te Sees G2E aon eeees 13 
TT Rs ome TDs Re ccs GSS Soe G2 seagate 13 
Ul Taken TO) a secancias Th Oca GS Cero ieeeke 11 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA, LOWER CALIFORNIA, AUGUST, 1887. 


Date. 8 A.M. 
SENG Pret Wel earad 65° 
BS BAAS GUNS 65 
Ee aan eater forts 62 
READIN Ayer ate seh ste 60 
SOTO snetere tere 65 
Ae Wie 64 
Lm emer sts 
SO Orn toretene 66 
ERTS arte 0:3 65 
Che? LO eeeenates 66 


eee eee 


eee eee 


©1080 0 68 


ee ee ae 


©16) 6, es 


eee eee 


eee ee 


eee eee 


Max. for Min. for Variation 
12M. 4 P.M. 24 hrs. 24 hrs for 24 hrs. 
1S Renee 10° yas TS" sc Cer GO? crs otras ik 
PL etsynakers OD Roose Woo. eaces Oo Boiron 10 
TOs 3 Shwe TU ecaccrsscnt a ee ene BT Yoastaieencts eels) 
Be otatee ate Olt Se cai ttces Toes on ee eS tsi Deck 14 
Ta chasers NOS Sore ie Tassos G29. Senerecs 10 
15 once yf eens USig Heameeee 62s sarenieer 16 
TET Siasnae TAT cant cy LOSG CUR 63 ; ais 
OMe Fo oe 67 sive FO Lon reenigteg G2 race stare one 8 
TOR cmos OO TN saints To hes eee nes PA eor 5 10 
fe ae aN Ue Spee 75 : 205, Wetec 5110) 
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RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA, LOWER CALIFORNIA, AUGUST, 1887 


— Continued. 
Max. for Min. for Variation 
Date, 8AM. 12 4PM. 24 hrs, 24 hrs. for 24 hrs. 
BUG AL, ces. Oe ta esas os 1 ee eae To aie aes C4. seine aed 13° 
te eae ae 62. PP Co Get TE aoe {foot ear OO isu 5 sean 12 
dae Is Sar Bie x ocx a > TO. we areas OM co ieiesta 2 AES Sete GOP ar. wesasies 8 
ae ee . 65 al ieee s Oe. FY ip eee ODF resus tate ll 
“ay BN Sea Aaa (Omani G 10 es hoe DD bp eect CL heroin saree 10 
J i) Pe DiS a,x cas SVN rc Pape (UR Re 1 ee Oo sts es ecsre 9 
“oa aly Cae (a eee {Ul See OD ivntei ea: 3 TOG An ctie BO a aeaesas i 
<9 ot ae (iE wee eget fi Us poe ete LBibaets wee etond GB soins ene 10 
RRL O snap Ss ek y Poca fae EE pe 1D Bae tue Oa a Nad es ats 15 
sees 47 Oe nae ¢ me Widasiole ¢ as fh Rew ae UD Bahan s gens Ci ria 12 
Ve ee Lae VP ere YO Ree et ra TI by Bie ae, arate OST erat crate 12 
EDS da bin ns la CFO es Late Baers LGaetme cree OS unten 13 
OS Ns og) 0 OG ert. «> Rare As tits UE AOR UL neapreteeas sta Oy ie ne raeke 7 
dt Bias sores NOieage ae (GN ew iar ee Te plates, tage OD Orckerrs noes 6 
PLAD s « BED Ree os 7 NAD Ge oo pe UD ere eras Twat Na se hove BT Oxathiets oe 15 
EGS 59 Fine nis: 72 202, FG Mee ae se DO Ga sredaers oye 14 
sig a 30D! weiss. 2%¢ 3 (Vso ges DOs ware me (REE be RS GO Wieras sd mere 10 
28 AYE? apna’ > VP Aepine Pnbae LOG Aagere ae ML ae Cie Bi Vipin ee 16 
SO 5 aol Bp ae ee ee CARLOS xi as TOM ene Te WIP ce BL icienaes 11 
OO a Pals GBA i a oneces TA oy tee 6 eras oF VE PS Are YS pina nian ox 10 
SO Micecis 9:00 OD anne viele OB acs Carte se eer LOR Dra wearer BTS v2 one 15 
TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887. 
Date. Maximum. Minimum. Variation. 
September 1.......... DL nth OS's 3p to? Wey ins Pateuss 12° 

“ DEC Gta a 32 OD Re EE CD e irene a> 13 

te ORAS ee OU ed poh ere via 32 LU Ne Re 9 

oe 7S Cee Te LOMN ADT AI o 6302 OMe or iecsrereteciane? 9 

42 Bins Sir ieee AMPs Aiko E22 pei I ay PARR Ne, 9 

ue Dias pier oo ce DAMME Aste e472 D0! oo abareris Gis re 18 

ee Ties pio aia IA Dig hide» AOE brie Maree ROK ee 20 

oC (eee Bee eae WOM SIE ls a 42 DAM ria aitesers ad 19 

ie Bisa Aine b9 Ti Shy Arey rare PD Nmere gs Meal rtai en Soe ace 10 

#6 LO aie > 52. Mim menc, beens v6 a2 COM esd oun oe..5 pias WW Ee icin. 20 Die Rain 

ie 1 Re rae TOD AEE OL EO MAO Ee ‘i: 
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TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887— Continued. 
Date. Maximum. Minimum. Variation. 
September 12.......... TEES oer mas oe GAS tc ettes wis Us 8° 
a USS Sip egacet LDR cclakts wate stare GO aw einte sine <i % 
ee a Fa eae WAS eR ieee Sieh Gia a ae sins 9 
e MU eiceata cretererete (Oe ane acs GOAN ceria ses 10 
= Geese ieee Serre oe eet mies 6450. cee Sa 9 
oC Wha caer (1S a tem eS OOlaics come hers 15 
ue IEG ete tc cache ts TAD cme Ree GSR eae War 11 
<e Ler ret arene = ae MES Core nates 62 ioc cee eee Lh ee A Rain 
sé AO eteterey <<, ar WGy.coek se oe cee LE a CoS OS 8 
ue Pe cles ceunc (AL Re Reet ie ea LIS Renee one 8 
- Bees wk ss Ci Rr Rte {4 Sle tremere ROR eee Rain 
£ PT ge hei Ui. tare aha ete een G4) 25 Rn ee as Brin's’a aiatals Rain. 
sé OL aS Gio eee L2G wee eee O2ircs ens ei 10 
es PYG 5 GNC RE ga ec Ler See nee 3 10 
<6 WATooomoar wet {Oem Sic G2 See pee Sra 10 
= OY bok Aakers an UDR ete eee a ar G47. 5 Siete nists 8 
ef DISS A Erica fe Re a oo GGier ns nese evs 6 
ce MPS too Oma TGP. Sa ches Weiate OGItacn cea es 10 
as SWot adhicoe ae Odean seca ets i SR AAS 12 
TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 
Date. Maximum. Minimum. Variation. 
OEtGODOP hin ce ova satec Re nn win wwe Cee ee GO". <cuje's ctbee eee eaae 6° 
ce Derarstuie siemuese te FOE wins doe ans wit Roe iy RR SRO aS. 10 
a SY Glam oxpamereroors (eee er G4. sites Ris wre eenreetces 8 
et Le oO OCS Crt PE CREE SO RAS G2 jks cin st nieie Pes 10 
ue liber gee a to CUiiene s acink cewe ot SMAI tn St Ae 12 
a Giese wrakik els (BAS wa cameae oneoenens 4: ck con ones 8 
cs Uetatistes Meter ctays EE ROR SINS OS nisin wean ee Rae mote 
<c Saceteteituebeteoess Lahde, Calas ai tae es Conan 62. cack ew OR eee 10 
a A ia Cane Acer (Ee ReCLro es —ae es, © GO Sain ew een sis ae 
So LO) ore wtene nhehas eres y fe Be cert | GSP EOS treaties wide ec Se 
Ce mL Le cree Shaina 1G Tice cua ae wie ees G3: 2.58 «55 eieiers nitteiaae Gy 
oe a WR Ok UE itn) sta Oana G4 cassie Seer s)istehe rests 13 
aR NS Pert oe roche pee OTN Scans 5 OR Ma ae G4 Sonn s0 secs iS SerLey 
ae a eS Sine CBE ein ne hee ome ALP ae Site Oey -18 
BON Wo Pree hic A “ict Oik ote ree ae <A wre if ey one oc ee 
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TEMPERATURE AT ENSENADA FOR OCTOBER, 1887— Continued. 

Date. Maximum. Minimum, Variation. 
2g ( RE an Rees nse she Pe ee ae SA a peewoues 14° 
Pee CL: Op a ee Pee Ss SEE Ty ne Oe 13 
+ Cadsabactxree Pet heer o ees bees OSs 555.905 «foe ; eek 
re eras eis ee RUebsbeererd ph acer cee OD" pera Fewer ame 14 
“ 7.0 eae Para ey PE EO yr eae iy I0% tect dePemeen 22 
if 2 Cape rte Pane sp xiaice cepa hee UO, 42 see tee ee ~26 
NAA SORE pik 6p DLE rola coirhee'e rine 4 cece Saleh eC ee 24 
“s COME argts's OLE Ue tas Gee act vo LOU nar es ieee 21 
n¢ Gee amoies oA eso CG ipireendtts Koed erOR 8s beter rer! 
ne ve a BOE aa Nevin do oie INF oo PORT oc hele , : foree 
- SE ee ohO! aa mae aney ore 6 > yee hbs cheiee see Pep 21 
ee 4 RM Bede ae tues ve ed oo DO Sola aoe de Ap bio 26 
§ (4 ey oe Per Bones susan s JP Astaro GO Skis ont bo 3 eee 40 
33 Ee Bar ates a ; 1 AO TEE e EE AP ae. 60 A wieigiaee Ere 29 
oe UE ae vipeow bap ot inane Wak vel! daeter esas cee 23 
rs “PA Here Ce ar Pee err eer rye Rs Siete sie Jae coe liso ..30 

ENSENADA WEATHER REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 

Date. 8AM. 12” 4? mu Maximum. Minimum. Range 
OS eee a eer 3 LPS Seren a gee ee OFS saad Ae deem 14° 
MRA es ooo ooo OO. ob F970 Oe ap a bea 62 ope ance TD OU ie hy 13 
“LS As eee a OZ ey 0 hE ere ae are SOO. re ag ae 13 
EA Sonie's a DEE 6405 Gir ae ee Ey ek DAT cna alle 13 
oy EP eee a Ketatere He OD wees ss Ck es ads OF op pecans be sere 12 
CO ape. vicss 2 PO tas 0 a OP one's Ss POPPE A OE EG oy Poy 14 
BEd oi ce we 3 ap ge eee PPO EEE OD ioe 3 oe C4 wisie AT ae otameds Ae 
oS Ae er Oe OPES oo aNs 5) USAR Oe OB Mis Wainer AG 5 55 cages 17 
CED ve apode DOO aa ol COR ts0%7 6 OU a cis'ele OS es coo aoe corte 14 
I IOR oon sc OE oe des « OB sass OP BP ee yt? 11 
RM ie te. J o'b 0 ao Tee Coe ore OZ trainin eters OBiio vec eDO Osea te 8 
Fs OP oe ined 0 OF a idaree eg 64 , er PO Unoticie sere 8 
[fA eee OO Pe i a UR EPI IE OOF sins res Oi jo acto Dib p aie 7 
SESE ee AONE a oc 2.3.0.0 ig Or eee CO ater eo OF is bv ehh eee 6 
EPs PAO F530 «2% OS pass od SZ Adee ee ar Pe DD” into 9 
co Suee ee ea) re Gear ae ae NL ee re OS aacagc0e 4 Pie. 
ch) Wi COS iipas eS | Ue oe OZ i aaa Ae CL eA eee ETP AD Vass seers a ej 
ANE Se, UR pee ome SLE ck dir b id En rae Lf ON EES ee TP ee yd 
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ENSENADA WEATHER REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 1888—Continued. 

Date. 8 A.M. 12 M. 4 P.M. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
Els UO 6 ose Dire eta Ougs cena ee feet a Cige ics sen 46°. ieee 12 
aero) aranra cate SOgar se GORA aie Oo gacrres OG wana AD Ries 21 
COM ar ice ees ose ls}o)  eeenn Bice GOs tear O49 e7. cieerac 68g Ssseeteas AG Trond reat 22 
SO 22 aha, aie) y's OB eyetoics, ss Chia e 5 ws Cin 10 ee ee AS ie seater 22 
SU eset eee fr Me ee ae Ch eee GOygee a aa TOES eee BO Le See sists 20 
Coe fF arere ee Oe cc eicetc US Tio t eae OO wera elas U8 cae SOR. anteeese 23 
SHEL Sacsd ae GO Reraeraete< Tages ook ie eae (Eee Pere OL orn. s 23 
BiG, eee) « Olea cietatete se (EEX Ponce ish React 1 Sap Ferg yes 50 eo eers 22 
SME coh oole wn: ae Oe acre OBie. es aos OSigiteercrets 10g5- os 49 ees 21 
saa avrclist'e. 3 COR arrose COM pacers GOO wastes GD Gara atsge AD ince aie 20 
SUMMED creer oye Si Je eee G2igearers ars GOS icccrsrere BS i tovciera cis 44° fears 19 
Highest. temperature for month................ 74°, 
Lowest temperature for month ................ 44°, 
Variation: fOr month oo. sac are -1a.0imcrcka nt epee 30°. 
Average, daily Variation... <.600<cscsaceca ve~ ee in. 

Rainfall during month of February, 29th....... -78 inches. 
Season's ramrall:to date." i.) cee cease ee eee eral 
ENSENADA WEATHER REPORT FOR MARCH, 1888. 

Date. 8 A.M. 12 M. 4 PLM. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
MACE DBL sive y 3540 +4 aia e-a. DY Bertes Leda SO rca de eos 40°C 5s ee 18° 
OE 2 Saute OO wos Gerais OD hake waters Sy dara aa’ OO! Creneteee LAne rar 18 
soda Oats vette BO ieceaians B83 5 tare sten OSs aoa vse COMn oe 46 14 
Se AEA Peer ats, 6 DD ween ss GOD ees DBT ae areca GOS a aren 485 sear 12 
ed aa DE eet OL tea Roane BT eran as GL Fay ee BA Vee 17 
SUMIWE. O)tocevay vs a eae GOs 5 Fores ass DB cc, es OO noe 4 ae ee 15 
eS tite cris Da cceretes OO kere cieens OD eaisreats G1 VERS eee Gao see 9 
eee Oucusvenats DD) Daietavr terest sa OOD Seiaes DO ambos CONS hee SOMERS ee 10 
SO LAD lark che aie DOwe tan seis GOT tk oe ercis mice Glia eee OL Rareihe ers 10 
5Oe LON aiecsits DAT eerie: Glen aye ate Bi Twente Ola wore 48. Feces 13 
See A eaaneverene OOP aaa ts GORE scot Bee cromio Gil ony ects Ete et: 
CT LE syed coke 55 PRL Bacgcatiacn Fei UG} eee cave G2 cremate 46 oF oe 16 
MRIUTE Ares ats DA beharens er GORew ented DD iSveraregevese GO Rtn eee 40 ee See 15 
Bad ctr BON eases OOo Gas ele GQ same aye ie Lh et ters 5 ite hd. 15 
Se Lene es li tpaarhe irs Gaver we ce ORF i gen ster ES ea AO ce 
soy LOSER Eas BO tency secs Ly Bek ahi ped OU ance Goes Secs BOT Oae. 19 
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ENSENADA WEATHER REPORT FOR MARCH, 1888—Continued. 


Date. 8 AM. 12 u. 4 P.M. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
Mars Teo. BD we ewie ey « jo ye eee Oe. Gaey MOS eek eee sD lielp ne 2 19° 
Jae a ko iene nara tp er ee a eri ea aes OB. farce jf On aeare BOO siete aa 21 
oa ae Dosis ives leh ee are Ly Pegi Tae cea sees DOT aleterne 20 
moh) ete as DOP we Gia eie cy i eee OOge acaritas 7 rr ear ee AO. weitere 18 
pm ON saree 5 ye OD aie ats scie's OD aude ss Chicuwteen AB © 615 ravage 10 
1 ee OD sts eae ale 64 Se Fee ce Be yr C4 ices 52 : 12 
SPREE AS. at sh ch & o en reier™ OZ descend o> Ol Dears ODS acts Ha Ses eRe 12 
td 24. PAO paar et es o¥s 62 ey eee cate ts 62 ire. or oheys O35 sary sone 9 
a Y Oise: tee GO ae sic aie 3 Gil ereys toys es ig Ree ra 7 
ae 20 dao. DD interes s LU Aa reee Wile Bes ea GOS er ardor DS ee seis 7 
Co ee tree DOPE ess iA,- Aste sbxtade vs Oe or ne eee OB vionata ts ducts DO PEA Pi 21 
SD eats, a> DATE ee «os 67 ee OE eivig cis © OE rie fry AST Re ccamnets 19 
CoN 2a) ts ce CO ee elena URSA Le Be lea OS sree. 4 OR speaiens A Oe cers te 24 
See OU) lola GA etter se = Odes hcd ate OOasbo wits ONE takes 4 OMe aes an 18 
259) eae OBS rojo wechas Doe ee at ODests ots OSs e ee DO. Sesetarete cs 18 
Highest temperature for month ............. ean Ove 
Lowest temperature for month ................. 40°. 
rei SORIONDI Sy Da sate vo wt oi 0d wo tie os 0 30°. 
AVEIEEO CRUY VECIAUON 2. canon edaanscnvccsaes 15.3°. 
Rainfall during month of March, Ist ........... -65 inches. 
a ve ORM OM ony toe Aas SO 
é“ «“ Ppestth: es aes Oia 
“ a BO Wi tle ene amelten 1 ee 
od me * Suite eas sien Pay 1G 
a“ se OE PAR a Phuc + Fa Qe se 
“6 oe < Pots os ones t 35 es 
& ye ee OU Gravina gre 06 
“ se I Re 3 i ae ag a ea 
WO pEMAU COP MIOUEN Cope os eds dss oie ee sas 3.05 % 
EMOTE COONICLS colon oo sty 12 At. Balas Ae Va pe'e 2's S71. # 
Beacons rainfall 10 date, 5.0.0.0 0ees cece neces fh oGe ne 


I append here some tables of temperature, taken from Dr. Ben- 
nett’s work, “Winter and Spring in the Mediterranean,” and also 
some taken from my own book, “California: For Health, Pleasure, 
and Residence.” They may serve for comparison with the Ense- 


nada reports. 
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Observers of climate in different parts of the world ought to settle 
upon some one definite system for recording their observations. Until 
this is done comparisons will be made with difficulty. Still, persons 
interested in climate may with a little trouble study out in these 
tables the facts they need. 


TEMPERATURE AT MENTONE FOR FIFTEEN WINTERS, 1859-74. (Dr. Bennett.) 


Date. Min. Max. Date. : Min. Max. 
November, 1859... .54.4°....61.4° December, 1859....44.8°....55.6° 
ue TEGO wet osou wer O0cd & 18603. 044.50 09.2 
we WES Is ool bee scieclllke “ 1861....43.4 ....54.8 
oe PSGZeee OO) ac OL £6 18625). 7.42.60 4.. ot: 
ee LS63ene. 00.0 1.2605. ee MM aoe os? beac illo 
ee Rb Gokses Gio colo hts: ee 1864... c422 955. 5652 
we TS65e 00S 0. Oss che 1865.....43.6: 4. ..54.5 
ae iSGGn O08 Were Osco a 1866. Veco lars HODs 
ae WE s roe) aia” es DEW i a ae WA. Sete cis: 
46 USGSke. 405 9 2a 0000 eS L868... 248280 Can 
be PS69) 2154-66) 6.) OO. se L8690. toca mee ed 
IRBVO)S sa eckshiss ated KOU! oe 1870.4 cee Ol 
Je Ti Siilineton 4 Csuaetas OG “A LST. 89.7 ee ee 
¢ So ere Olen mereials COOLS c 1872... 48/60. 2 0G e 
ce LOTMA CGun ao Gss es 1873... .47 A bees 
January, 1860...... 44.8... 02.8 February, 1860..... 40. 25. 55.9 
< MS Olly ean. 45.1 ....52.4 eS LSG lees 45 Teen O2eg 
MG IR Pin Gero oe ASLO: eee OOet a L862 exe. 41.9 265.8 
ue TS Coareshete 43.2 ....52.4 uC LSS corer 42.3 ....54.1 
at USGA eee taa SHH soo oth se 1864..... 41.906 n05.0 
we TREND racid ae 4:3 ain caer be LEGK eee 40. liye eb 
se UCL eid Go 43.8 ....55.3 . 186Gener 46.5 e-fen ole 
ae USO beets 43.8 ....541 s¢ 186; 45.4 ....56.9 
cs LS OB evercderss 42.3 ....53.5 = ESGSkierw BO rea 
se 18 6 OR erecta 41.5 ....53.3 of 1869. 46/67 pes OScS 
ss LS Oneep ta AON sO OLS us 1870 noe 43.4 ....56.4 
ef LS idee eater 40,20 ol. ws LSWl eee B33) 510s OO 
*e UBT 2 eee ine 44.5 ....55.3 cc 1873).25R AGING 5 SONS 
cs [S¥ea.% ves 44.7... DAS ee 1873 eee 41.30... 53858 


a“ Lei 4 owen 43.4 ....52.9 > B74 lee 43. ....54.6 


Date. Min. Max. Date. Min. Max. 
March, 1860..... AA Oss 59.8° Apr 18607. 29D leone ane 67.5° 
“ i heat on lee Segoe ne Be AN sa Begin 58.9 eee LOD Meas siete ADS wet e-e 5, ee 66.9 
oe LSG2.s xyes AG et Guat 61.9 PEL SOL: pete DI2e es see 68.5 
ge WEGS S215, ts HG: a Renee 58.9 S863 sae OOUN arevecte 67. 
< INS See ee eee 62. Hee UB GAP recs ens DLS area ne 66. 
ie: HSGHo.. 2 ASD Bers 2% 57.3 Boe LOO Disa ie trtets DOs aoe 66. 
ge TS6G 0 2". Le eee 60.6 P13 O OF a wkete AD wie 66.9 
os LRGIEE& - LS BS ee ae 62.4 PERSE 8G ier tsi Oiled ae 68.4 
e ASOSS.. 1 ADA ie x0 59. HS LB OB. sie wie AD Og See 66.3 
“ 105) 228 Eee AUS Dd Preiss sha: 3 56.7 OE BOO erases ASD sisisiaiens 69.1 
Fé TOTO Fos La Pe 58.7 LO ae IEW p> Bos pron ALD reat pone 65.7 
ae ESdlct os.0 ATE ing ate 9) 61. eS leer BAB Re inc. 67.4 
be (sh (O4e Sera AO one o2 > 60.8 Zoe SW SHOIE Es pete DGB Patents 68.5 
o BTS is, 20s73 AS Dis ods 61.2 OT BTSs ac oe ADS Sie ae canste 60. 
teats fx: tO ot ae 56.7 MN tye pete ony Bl Beas ae 60.5 
NILE AND MENTONE TEMPERATURES COMPARED BY DR. BENNETT. 
MINIMUM. MAXIMUM. 
JANUARY. FEBRUARY. JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 
Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. 
Mies sont 2, ce4t 22, 41° Vin Ol tsp 508 wag eden aD oe 
Eee SO Noe ttO wet 450-243 Tne DOL ATED) nora mer at O 
ee AY S47 oo sc OF Bind 7 OO ea Ol aes CE mere O 
4,...45 ees EY on ola PO AST he Pei iiel ein oT cece, AY 
ee 44 ee EE. 7 OO pap ih ee eriotrer lll 5 Ae BLY 
Bese doo po.<w OL BLD cease OO Goce joes ree OD ene 
eee AO ct Aigo sD ..'. . 40 td Mal AAD) oo oO mee D 
Sie eek Uae 31 EAS! 36 vO Bere) Dames Oli sO 0 meer OO 
9....438 Pee ee 0) 5.537 gar SN oy A NRA 9 laariprarh Mole ree YEA 6, 
NOMA Dieter to) cy AO 5s 142 EO oe Uae Del? a tee 
lew As te Le) wiles O nae. 40 ip Cd: |) amen a rym Sear i.e 
AeA AS 24) es oA) Ly ee ALD ee De 1 hal ee Oe 
Shs op 52 Bt BA OR Beare 2 aeons, Aparna PD precats ON) air ase 
HAS CA Seee Ao) «Gi eAd eee 3 pees Om sD) ee 7 Olea DD 
ip A teeter AO ec 4S sles 3O Ties oe OO pes + DE tx_ BAN ae od. 
tea opt eet ad AS 2.2550 .. 2,30 SATE Perf Wliten 9 aR Ss I near? 
IU sy eta .-42 OO! paper ee igeee ied EDO). he Ob aoe DD 
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TEMPERATURE AT MENTONE FOR FIFTEEN WINTERS, 1859-74— Continued. 
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NILE AND MENTONE TEMPERATURES COMPARED BY DR. BENNETT—Continued. 


MINIMUM. MAXIMUM. 

JANUARY. FEBRUARY. JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 
Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. Nile. Ment. 
Lome AO SO ee na oo! LBP 078° le 58" OO eee 
Mo cath eect cnc ottO) aris dow 19 30267 ~..5. 59) ee. 00 eae 
COMME SUR, SeL i) se 4 eee 08 20 25 2213 ABO cs oe (Osean 
CNN oh 26 cs Bow” Wg rts Lacan ( DT Ie ATS mae ats OL ee eye el A ee ze 
DOME A Dane A Omnia Ole a ale 99 Ss TOI VOS coer ete 
PB) 5 all clots Gee manos biboroe WY O8 oo SED ote a aG eed See 
Ane Ons ee 4 0 see ee OU nee. £0 24. Sen'TS) OL OOM Ot ee eae 
Dee OO Mees ko Meme 4 Omens ee DD SVelS See 4D eae COLDS 
OCHO eee ene ate OU se eee 26. 3 28 2s452 050) 2 oe eee 
NA Guat AO the eee On tantee OT Oo. 6 Udine CeO OD erenaS 
Orta eet ly pp eee ed, eda 4l) wens: 28... tL nee Ole ay Oot acre soll 
DOr 4 Om seers & LitareateeO! ye orc ee 29 2.0 fC Sue OLE ee OOU ed yee 
SOs Ole sins tk nea eee 80...005 22.948 222.— 520. 
Bie tes TR S15. 89.0. ..02 ©. 


MEAN MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE IN THE SHADE ON THE NILE, AND AT MA- 
DEIRA, MALAGA, AND MENTONE, IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1860. 


January February. 
INGLES aR ge cree ney ar co ave A saneve oreiele) erento Fe oe SoS iene eee 75° 
IMS CITA, cist Gia oe eels CK's 6 OE aie one 66. Bono een 67 
Malai: fois Gix'sia a's sieitia a ns eR RR en 5S. 4 GNinee ees 58 
IMGIURONIE: so. ei as or atceit eas 5c; ose ee BAB sraencctenne 55.9 
Dr. Bennett. 


VARIOUS FOREIGN CLIMATES (FROM DR. BENNETT). 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OF MONTHS. 


PLACES. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar, | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

COlnOe i icrayenesbres« 58.10)56.12/64.58 77. 90)78. 26/83. 66/85. 82/85. 82/79. 1672. 32/62. 96/61.34 
Madeira eo ais) erekerpeanere 59.71/60. 28/61.86 62.03/63.44 66.90) 70.04)71.88/71.28/66.76/63.96 61.44 
St. Michael’s (Azores)/59.00/59,00/59.50 61.00/63. 00/67. 00/68. 00)70.00|68. 00/63.00|56.00|55.60 
Naples. 0. use sane. 46.50/48. 50/52. 00)/57.00)/66.50)71.00)75. 00/76. 50/72. 50/65. 00/54.50/50.50 
IMemMtOne Hanis ¢ 48. 02)48.05/52.00/57.02/63. 00/70, 00/75. 00/'75. 00/69. 00/64. 00/54. 00/49.00 
Rome. eee ecaee ee -|47,65/49, 45/52. 05/56.40/64. 50/69. 17/78. 30/74. 02/69.50/63. 60/58. 80/49. 62 
Nice Bavetenoewenaneeee ee 45.85/49, 00}51.45)57. 00/63. 00/69. 00|'73.59|74.30/69.35/61.85153. 70/48. 60 
Plorence,. 850s 41.00/45,00/48.00/56. 00/64. 00|69.00|7'7.00|76.00|'70.00/59. 00/58.0014:7.00 
Avignon arenstemoek: 42.00|43.50/50.50/55, 00/66. 00/72. 00/76. 00/76. 00/67. 00/60.00|50.00/43.30 
Montpelier........ 42.00)/45.00/47.00/53.00)/60.00/67.00)72.00/'75.00/71.00/61.00/52.00/46.00 
Pat. aoe eeeee 41.20/43.60)48.80|51.80|61.60/68.20/70.60)78.40|67. 40158. 20/46. 60/42. 80 
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TEMPERATURE AT AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA, TAKEN AT 9 A.M., 12 M., AND 3} P.M., 
FOR DECEMBER, 1870. 


Average temperature............ 45°) TAKEN AT 9 A.M, 12 M., AND 5 P.M, FOR 
Ke difference of wet and dry FEBRUARY, 1871. 
bulb. wet e eee cens ene 4° Average temperature ........... 573° 
ee SEARS Sait 61" : difference of wet and dry 
Sek gi aoa ie bulb cesses eee 5° 
Bright sunshine ........ 15 days Macinun eee 80° 
Sunshine and clouds..... Ge Minima eee 38° 
Cloudy all day -........ A OP es Bright sunshine ,....... 19 days 
ED ice oon cw oes « 31 days Sunshine and clouds .... 6 « 
Cloudy all day <. ch 649: 105“ 
Rain on four of the above cloudy is 
days. TLotal eee 28 days 
Snow on one of the above cloudy} Rain on seven of the above cloudy 
days. days 
Strong wind, eight days. Strong wind, sixteen days. 
JANUARY, 1871. MARCH, 1871. 
Average temperature ............55°| Average temperature ............ 65° 
z difference of wet and dry < difference of wet and dry 
NCES See 6° Dolby cass ou sere 14° 
PAP RMITU Utes, Haie's)=«, « 69° Maximum > oo)ae wes 85° 
Minimum ......... 33° Minimum oy 2. evr. 43° 
Bright sunshine ........ 14 days Bright sunshine ........ 17 days 
Sunshine and clouds ....10 “ Sunshine and clouds . eee 
Cloudy all day ......... ae Cloudy all day~.5 72-22 oe 
pL otahiy, sore eel ay 31 days Lotaly ita: Meee 3 31 days 
Rain on three of the above cloudy| Rain on six of the above cloudy 
days. days. 


Strong wind, eight days. 


Strong wind, ten days. 
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TEMPERATURE AT SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA, TAKEN AT 9 A.M., 12 M., AND 
5 P.M., NOVEMBER, 1871. 


WET DRY DIFFER- 


BULB. | BULB. | ENCE. Wastes BEMARES: eee 
Doon ee OSM mL CaS aaeits Bright sunshine. Nov. 8, 1871. 
BOM 024) 12. SEs ee i re cil Oe 
54 67 13 |S.E. Very light. a s 10, 

re ee Clouds and rain from 1 P.M. “44 « 
50 | 54 | 4 [B. | co 
56 68 12 |8. Light. Bright sunshine. Cia Orth 
50 63 13 |S.W. Light cs ee ie 
52 64 12 S.W. mG ce “ec se 14, “ce 
50 64 14 Be Very light. ss ss els tn 
52 66 14 ce ce ee 16, “ce 
BO 6e is Lt W. Light. ae e on ee 
50 64 14 |W. tk eS COP LS aries 
57 65 8 |8.W. Very light. sf rs ooh O aes 
55 68 13 |N. Strong. ee Le puter ea 
51 68 17 ‘|S. Light ‘ de seed ea 
61 78 17 |N.E. Strong ee ee eet 22 tnexe 
57 70 13 |S. Light © e 423.0 ie 
55 65 10 a oc ce ce ce 24, ce 
| ( Sunshine and clouds, a light 
56 60 4 |8. cs shower fifteen minutes, of ai re es 
| and rain at night. \ 
57 61 4 |W. Strong. ay and ae from 3 P.M. << 26a 
; howery until 1 P.m., then Ae ce 
56 | 60 | 4 |W. Light. { renee t 27, 
50 56 6 |W. Very light. Sunshine and clouds. econ 
50 56 6 . Light. se es £5 220) me 
46 59 13 |N. Strong. Bright sunshine. emilee 
251=11°. Difference between wet and dry bulb. 
1469=64°. Average tenia: 
Maximum, 79°; minimum, 
DECEMBER, 187]. 

48 61 13. |N. Very light. Bright sunshine. Dee. 1, 1871, 
48 58 10 Ss. «ec «e “e ce 2. ee 
52 62 10 |N.E. Very light. “ a SCD ee 
52 67 15. IN. se os CR 
55 71 16 |N.W. Light. ss ec wo LGR oC 
57 69 12 |S.W. Very light. sS ss San Gene 
52 67 15 |N.W. Strong. es eS GP Weeks 
51 67 16 |S. Light. *¢ et CCCI, ares 
51 67 16 |N.W. eTiehh ‘ ss 0 tas 
50 64 14 |N.W. ne ce a “10 eeee 
51 68 17“ |N. Light. ba a cos] limes 
49 63 14 |N.E. Very strong. a ss werd ae 
51 67 16 |N.E. Strong. ob ee epee 
52 63 11 |N.E. Very light. Sunshine and clouds. oo. 4 ess 
53 67 14 |S. Very light, Sunchi sunshine. S010 ess 

Tey unshine and clouds, and ee ‘ 
ue . nase d { rain at night. t 16, 
53 55 2 |E, Light. Sunshine and clouds. patie’ 


55 65 10 |S. Very light, Bright sunshine. pe Pee 00 


DIFFER- 
ENCE. 


g° 


11 


FA OD BD + HR HR CO © 09 HR 0D 


272=83°. 
1899=—61}°. 
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DECEMBER— Continued. 


WIND. 


8. Very light. 


Strong. 
. Light. 


Very light. 


Strong. 
Very light. 


oa) 


TON Nc ele 


REMARKS, 
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DATE. 


Bright sunshine. - 


Rain all day. 
Sunshine and clouds. 
Rain until 3 p.m. 
Rain all day. 
Sunshine and clouds. 


“ec ‘cc 


Rain until 1 p.m. 
Cloudy all day. 
Sunshine and clouds, 
Rain all day. 


Difference between wet and dry bulb. 
Average temperature. 


Maximum, 80°; minimum, 48°. 
’ > 


a 
WIIIDGSCOSOHIOADOGOIIVIOHD IAP WAH TIO Pw 


210=63°. 
1798=58°. 


JANUARY, 1872. 


8. Very light. 
Me “e ce 


N. Strong. 
N. Light. 


N. Strong. 


s.W. 

S: \Veeeenes 
N. Very strong. 
N.E. Strong. 
8. Light. 


Ss WViens 
8. Very light. 


Cloudy most of the day. 
Bright sunshine. 
Sunshine and clouds. 
Bright sunshine. 


Sunshine and clouds. 
ee “ee 


Cloudy all day. 

Rain all day. 
Sunshine and clouds. 
Bright sunshine. 


oe se 


Cloudy all day. 
Sunshine and clouds. 


Bright sunshine. 


Cloudy all day. 


Difference between wet and dry bulb. 
Average temperature. 


Maximum, 67°; minimum, 38°. 


Dec. 19, 
oe 9 


, 


1871. 
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FEBRUARY, 1872. 


DRY 


DIFFER- 


BULB. | ENCE. VAs pies 
540 3° |S. Very light. Sunshine and clouds. 
60 6 is *§ ae Cloudy all day. 

60 ly WSS 2 Bright sunshine. 
57 SSE se es Sunshine and clouds. 
61 13 |N. Strong. Bright sunshine. 
63 15 |N.E. Very light. a ae 
63 12 [N. ee oe : ye 
64 dW: = oe be Se 
59 5 |S.W. Light. Sunshine and clouds. 
64 9 |S.W. Very light. Bright sunshine. 
61 6 |S.W. Light. ge ee 
61 RM! Wis ome i kx 
66 13 |N.E. = ; be 
67 125 GS. Wee a ce 
67 12 |S.W. Very light. : i 
68 11 |S.W. Light. a ee 
72 12 |S.W. Very light : Ss 
74 | 18 |S.W. Light. + “ 
67 12 |N. Strong. ws ee 
74 18 |N.W. Light oe “ 
69 13 |S. W. $s ( Rai eh f a 
~ ain ti M., then sunshine 
58 2. 8. {and clouds. 
60 1 8s Wee “ Bright sunshine. 
51 3 iS.W. Strong Rain most of the day. 
53 5 |S.W. Light Sunshine and clouds. 
56 Gris. Ws i Bright sunshine. 
58 rf ts SNe nd Sunshine and clouds. 
52 6 |S.W. a s Me 
59 11 |N. Strong Bright sunshine. 
257=87°. Difference between wet and dry bulb. 
1798=62. Average temperature. 
Maximum, 81°; minimum, 47°. 
MARCH, 1872. 
64 10 |W. Light. Bright sunshine. 
67 12 |W. Very light. Ss 
71 12 B. “e a “e ee 
vl 10 W. ee “ce ee ee 
59 4 |W. Light Sunshine and clouds. 
56 Die || SuWieess Bright sunshine. 
63 Vr W. se ay ce 
62 9 |W. Strong. : a 
60 6 W. ee “e ee 
70 9 |S. Light. “s os 
68 9 |S.W. Very lignt. e 
60 8 \S.W. Light. s s 
62 10 |N. ve ss uo 
62 7 8. es ae cs 
69 5 |S. W. ae fs os 
59 7 SSOWs Ke ey - 
64 12 |W. Very light. x ae 
70 7 1S. Light. eg a 


Feb. 1, 


ee 


“e 


DATE. 


1872. 


‘« 
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MARCH, 1872— Continued. 


WET DRY DIFFER- 

BULB. | BULB. | ENCE. WIND. REMARKS. DATE. 
55° | 61° | 6° |S. Light. Bright sunshine. Ma ) 
54. 62 8 |W. Very light. © re ' ae ay Be 
56 | 63 7 |IS.W. Light. re ‘“ sf Oy 
57 | 62 5 |S.E. Strong. “ ‘ 99) 
Bo} 68 | 7 (SW. * Sunshine and clouds. ee Ob mee 
55 63 8 |S. Light. Bright sunshine. 94 46 
57 | 64 7 |N.W. Strong “ “ OR « 
58 66 8 W. Light ce 6“ “ce 26 “ce 
60 68 8 i ES ee se “eb a7 6 
55 62 4 W. ae sie a ce 98° “ec 
56 | 62 6 |S.W. Very light. “ “ 99) 
57 | 65 8 |S.W. Light. z “ © 30, «6 
57 | 67 | 10 |W. Strong. ee « “31 « 


244—77°, Difference between wet and dry bulb. 
1985=64. Average temperature. 
Maximum, 80°; minimum, 51°." 


SANTA BARBARA. 
I take the following table of mean temperature for the year from 
the Santa Barbara Press: 


MONTHLY MEAN, 1870-1. 


April, average of 3 daily observations 60.62°| Oct., average of 3 daily observations 65.96° 
sé “e ee 62.35 Nov., “cc ce “ 61 O95 


a ’ . 
Tes “e “e se 65.14 Dec., oe “ce ce 52.12 
July, os 3 Mi 71.49 | Jan., ce “¢ ce 54.51 
Aug, ‘ ss ie 72.12 | Feb., 4 2 Gt 538.35 
Sept., e a ye 68.08 |March, ‘‘ 05 « 58.42 

Average temperature for the year, 60.20°. 

COLDEST DAY. WARMEST DAY. 
April 12th, 60°. April 16th, ‘74°. 
May 15th, 66°. May 28d, 77°. 

June 1st, 69°. June 3d, 80°. 

July 26th, 76°. July 11th, 84°. 
August 11th, 77°. August 8th, 86°. 
September 23d, 66°. September 27th, 90°. 
October 238d, 60°. October 20th, 92°. 
November 7th, 64°. November 20th, 87°. 
December 15th, 52°. December 28th, 71°. 
January 11th, 56°. January.3d, 76°. 
February 22d, 42°. February 28th, 71°. 
March 13th, 56°. March 27th, 838°. 


Coldest day in the year, February 22d, 42°. 
Warmest day in the year, October 20th, 92°. 
Variation, 50°. 


APPENDIX B. 
THE TIMBER REGION OF THE PENINSULA. 


From the Ensenada “Lower Californian.” 
THE SAN PEDRO MARTIR PINE REGION, 


From Col. D. K. Allen’s notes in his report to the International 
Company, we are permitted to take the following figures relating to 
the pine region of San Pedro Martir: 


Pargevireés per, acres .. hij. fae mes ae eee ee eee ieee 25 
Small “ SIT Tapas Gres onster oe si atene & ee eee eienete eremea ee tetenens 10 
Average number of logs per tree... ... ices ssc eee 3 
6 disineter.of each). 3. da,< Gawa niog da wee 2 ft. 9 in 
enrthiof logs 26). 06 «3.00 wala ins tisee 4 a ene eee 12 feet 
Number of Norway pine per sere. 2 uw «ss «oe emis wie eine Ty 
ve white « Pere 1b Sac bia SOE A Cte ae eee 4 

ab fir-trees Hoy Oe Diieie Cis Ss sn ae RRR ene eRe 3 

a red cedar Me) AACR ec Sew we ha cg ee 1 
Totals 53 cei aietaae'ele k ose 6 so eis vase See ee 25 
Number of dead trees per acre... Ts. 6.5. i eeu en nee 3 
$6 trees down ("> ca esa kisins 5 oe eee 2 
Total number of Norway pine-trees ................ 8,500,000 
6 white SO) go wiekav bu there. 6 Ren Epepe 2,000,000 

Wu fix tROG8 Seek eeu ee one ee 1,500,000 

a red cedar-trees). ......ss sees 500,000 


Total number of trees on San Pedro.......... 12,500,000 
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Total number of logs on San Pedro............ 37,500,000 
“ feptoot tumbery 12 sce ec, ood 18,750,000,000 
& cords of wood (4 feet)........ 200,000,000 
we AUGER Tas. vik So o's. oes to 5,000,000 


Average fall of snow, 4 to 8 feet. 
« time it lies on ground, 4 to 20 weeks. 
«rainfall in summer, 20 to 30 inches. 


The above estimates of trees, logs, and lumber do not include 
the Ulalie section of San Pedro Martir, which has an area of about 
100,000 acres. 

The summer of 1887 had fifty-three rains, or thirty and a quarter 
inches of water. June had three inches, July seven inches, August 
eight inches, September twelve inches. 

Colonel Allen spent seventy-six days on the above work, and trav- 
elled 1,510 miles. 

It will pay to build a branch from the Yuma line up to the 
pines, although Colonel Allen says that it is practicable to dam 
the streams and float the logs, wood, and lumber down to where 
it is wanted, or to the points where the Coast Line Railroad will 
cross those streams. Colonel Allen followed every stream on San 
Pedro Martir from its mouth to its head, to the very uppermost 
spring, and therefore is well prepared to express an opinion on this 
subject. 

The great mountain San Pedro Martir lies about 100 miles in a 
direct line south-east of Ensenada, 75 miles due east of San Quintin, 
and 30 miles west of the Gulf of California. The mountain proper is 
about 110 miles in length and from 15 to 30 wide. The range of which 
San Pedro is the king is about 160 miles long and 20 to 40 miles in 
width. We gather these facts from Col. D. K. Allen, Land Inspector 
for the International Company, who spent two and a half months 
in a careful examination of that region, and is probably the first 
white man, if not the only one, who has visited every section of that 

_yast pine forest. Others have been there for a day or so, visited one 
7 
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or two points, and then returned. Colonel Allen travelled over one 
thousand five hundred miles and examined nearly every portion of 
the country carefully and in detail, and from him we learn that the 
pine belt is from 60 to 75 miles in length and 15 to 25 miles in 
width—an area of nearly one million acres, one-half of which is cov- 
ered with good pine. 

Colonel Allen measured fifty-four acres, taken as an average of . 
the entire region, in different sections, and found that the aver- 
age number of trees to the acre was twenty-four large and eight 
small ones, the large ones averaging two feet in diameter, with three 
logs to the tree, each log being twelve feet in length. Two trees 
that had Jately fallen were measured. One was 180 feet long, 
8 feet in diameter at the butt, 50 feet to the first limb, where it 
was 54 feet in diameter. The other tree was 201 feet in length, 
8 feet 2 inches in diameter at the butt, 65 feet to the first limb, 
where it was 5 feet in diameter. Red cedar and fir trees were also 
found that measured 25 feet in circumference 18 inches from the 
ground. 

The highest point reached was 12,800 feet. The Palomas reach 
an altitude 1200 to 1500 feet still higher. In many places the surface 
of the country was found to be as level as a prairie, the pasturage 
magnificent. The wild oats and rye, buffalo, bunch, and other varie- 
ties of grasses were knee-high to the mules. Deer, black and white 
tail, and mouse-deer, seen by the hundred; antelope abound on the 
mesas south, and mountain sheep near Rosarito in the south-west. 
Large streams of water abound everywhere, and springs were found 
at an altitude of 11,000 feet. It rained five times in June, fifteen in 
July, seventeen in August, and sixteen in September. A little over 
thirty inches of water fell in these rains. 

Most of these rains were accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
Only four trees were found that had been struck by lightning during 
the present season, and seven the year before. One place was found 
where thirty-three trees on one acre had been struck by lightning. 
Brook trout were seen in two streams. 


IN THE EASTERN END OF BURRO CANON, 
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The following tree-measurements were carefully made: 


FIRST ACRE. SECOND ACRE, THIRD ACRE, 


Trees. Circumference. Trees, Circumference. Trees. Diameter. 
iL Gretta dein; eee Qiatire Laan. Lee ee LOmt tame 
Dien ar Pye eve a sl Lessee Que ieee ORE Sa Ome 
See 8 73 6 “cc oe fda “ ital “cc oie 8 (73 8 “cs 
A 8 « Qo «“« fe 5“ 1 ¢“ Ae q “c 4 6 
ie. 10 “ 1 “ee Die 8 (73 5 ce Dee 8 (73 8 “cc 
Gise 6 “e 10 “ Gifs 10 ce 10 ce Gee 6 (73 8 (73 
Hig as 6“ Sunee eee 10 “ Succ jam 9 «& 8 «“ 
Bey 5 “ 4 “ec eis 8 “ 4 “ Bh 10 (73 4 “se 
=? ai 12 “ee 6 “ce om oS “ 4 (73 9... 9 (73 9 (73 

LO? 7 “c 4 6 10 6“ 9 «& 10 5 4 «& 

1h hos Ua WR Lise Tei (ere 11 ko Dy 

ae : 8 is 7 “cc 123 . . alah “ee (8) “ 12 8 ce 2 ce 

i hayes (PSS ah: TS. Ray OO ep te Lsie OES a 

i hy: Se WNORNSS eye 14.., yma ay A See vege | dia cae Sm 

Lb. oh Cagle ie Loe POR 6 Une, Wee By # 

Omer aL Le SS 1 3 LO iy Mes Ya LG eee cca ac 

“cc “ oe (<3 
17 ., 10 2 Wie 9 0 Ay dial ghoaenee 
Ae Ghee BG ee Jeep chhig a) Ce By a 


Averaging four logs to each tree. 


The first two acres are yellow pine, the third white pine. Later 
on we shall give the measurement of cedar and spruce, also of a few 
acres of trees including the largest number of them. 

The railroad to Yuma will pass within thirty miles of the north 
end, the best portion of this fine belt of pine. Colonel Allen carefully 
looked over the route from San Matias Cafion and Valle Trinidad to 
the pines for a railroad. He says there are no difficulties in the first 
twenty miles, and that there will not be more than eight to ten miles 
of heavy work, and this not of the heaviest kind. He thinks there 
may be three to five miles of very heavy work. The San Rafael 
River has five branches, every one of which he followed from its source 
to the main stream, and he thinks that by building two or three small 
and inexpensive dams water enough can be stored to float all of these 
logs down to the upper San Rafael Valley, or to the point where the 
San Quintin wagon-road crosses the San Rafael at Dwarty’s; that 
this same water can be taken from there to irrigate all of the north 
and south grand mesas—210,000 acres of splendid land. 


APPENDIX C. 
THE RECENT GOLD DISCOVERIES ON THE PENINSULA. 


From the San Diego “Sun.” 


Gop in considerable quantities has been received in this city from 
the placer mines of the Real del Castillo, Lower California, since the 
beginning of the rainy season. The gold found in the vicinity of the 
Real is coarse and of fine quality, valued at a little over twenty dol- 
lars per ounce. For years past gold has been taken out by Indians 
and others during rainy seasons or at times when there was stand- 
ing water in the gulches. The most primitive means of mining were 
used, namely, the batia, or wooden pan, pick, and shovel. Wealthy 
syndicates from time to time endeavored to obtain a foothold and in- 
troduce modern appliances, but owing to the laws of Mexico then in 
force, a concession could not be obtained, so that these grand pros- 
pects were repeatedly abandoned. It was not until the laws were 
changed that an extensive mineral concession was obtained by T. 
Masac, under which the Lower California Mining Company was incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $5,000,000. The company is a home 
institution, and, backed as it is, will prove its faith by its works. Al- 
ready a considerable amount of mining machinery has been purchased, 
and the determination expressed by its managers to have a plant of 
hydraulic giants at work before the close of the present year. Prac- 
tical as well as scientific miners have reported favorably upon the 
property, so that an assurance of success is fairly guaranteed. There 
are, besides placers, many fine quartz gold-ledges which will be worked. 
simultaneously, so that the outlook for the company is flattering. 
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or 


From the Ensenada “Lower Californian.” 


DISTANCES TO THE GOLD-MINES, 


From Ensenada to Real del Castillo... .......cccccusccececedtes, 830 miles 
“ “ Jacalitos via Real del Castillo..........0..00- 45 ¢ 
“ a Juarez oa + and Jacalitos..... 75 
“ 6“ Camp Na’ “ ee “ Tlansons..... Hiboy ONE 
% “ Socorro ‘“ “ se Trinidad... sen 160 “ 
«6 “ se “ Santo Tomas and San Telmo...... 145 “& 
“ “ Valledares wa “ “6 for Ae tee eee 140 * 
“ “ ee “ Real del C. and V. Trinidad...... 165“ 
“ “ Rosarito <“ st fe en 200m 
“cc “ Agua Dulce “ ““ “ ie Os. 250 “c 
“ “ “ “ Santo Tomas and San Telmo..... 930 *% 
“ “ SAINI OVEr BUC. eee ease ae Ce 161 « 
“6 = # DIME: pies BUN ih ora ae Rees 1107 % 
«“ is eeetet Ose TAN GB oe as cp she eae mune Fe aire 100 « 
6 Y: Valle Trinidad via Real del Castillo............ 110 * 
“ “ Santa Catarina “ Ey et SIA Arie ith hy 100. 
“ San Quintin to Socorro via Santo Domingo................ Hop 
‘“ “ “ the ans elm Fs. awh ks RP aee rs 95 “4 
“ &“ Py HALOS PU Ae eS ue Plas ws bila ofa 
és «“ “ HS Panto DOMEgO FG ssn beeen « fife Te 
“« San Diego to Real del Castillo overland.................- 100) 
‘“ “ MMW CLENGIV a's se oie nn de hve vied 6 Vale eine 110 « 


There is plenty of water and feed for animals everywhere on the 
road. The longest stretch of road without water is from Real del 
Castillo to Sangre de Cristo, fifteen miles, and from San Quintin to 
Santo Domingo, twenty-seven miles. Three miles north of San Quin- 
tin there is water, but no wood. 

Provisions can be obtained at Ensenada, Real del Castillo, and 
probably soon at San Quintin. Flour is worth $3.50 per sack of 48 
Ibs.; bacon, ham, and lard, 40 cents per lb.; beef, fresh, 124 cents, dry 
jerked, 25 cents; coffee 40 cents, sugar 20 cents, tea $2 per lb.; bak- 
ing-powder 623 cents per lb.; potatoes 3 cents, onions 6 cents, beans 
5 cents per lb., and everything else in proportion. 

Mules are worth $70 to $75 each, burros $15 to $16 each, very 
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scarce—in fact, hardly to be had. Horses can be bought for from 
$40 to $60 each. These are the small native horses. 

Teams with wagons can go to the Real del Castillo, Juarez, Campo 
Nacional, Santa Catarina, and to San José, above San Telmo; also 
within ten miles of Socorro and fifteen miles of Valledares, but cannot 
reach either Jacalitos, Socorro, Valledares, Rosarito, or Agua Dulce. 
Parties going to the mines should come provided with means to re- 
main for not less than six months, funds sufficient for tools, provisions, 
animals, and for a complete outfit, so as not to be left in a new coun- 
try without friends or cash—stranded on an unknown shore. 


APPENDIX D. 
THE MEXICAN TARIFF. 


Tue following articles are admitted duty free: 


Acids, sulphuric, chloridic, and phenic. 

Anchors, with or without their iron chains, for vessels. 

Animals, alive, of all classes, except geldings. 

Apparatus for extinguishing fires with six charges. 

Arsenic, white. 

Asbestos in powder. 

Bags, made, ordinary, of jute, pita (thread made of the agave), henequen, 
and other analogous fibres for exporting fruits. 

Barrels and pipes (casks) of wood, set up or knocked down. 

Bars of steel, cylindrical or eight-sided, for mines. 

Books and music, printed, in paper covers. 

Boxes of common wood, set up or knocked down. 

Bricks. 

Cable or rope of aloe or hemp measuring up to three centimetres in diame- 
ter, or 94.2 millimetres in circumference. 

Cable of iron or steel wire of all sizes. 

Chlorate, bisulphate, sulphate, and trisulphate of lime. 

Clay, sand, and blotting-sand. 

Clocks for towers and public edifices. 

Coaches and ears for railways of all systems. 

Coal of all classes. 

Cork in bulk or in sheets. 

Crucibles of all materials and sizes. 

Earth, refractory. 

Eggs. 

Emery in powder or in grain. 

Feed, dry, in straw. 
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Fish, fresh. 

Glycerine, not perfumed. 

Gold, silver, and platina, in bullion or in dust. 

Hoops of iron, with their rivets, for binding packages. 

Hops. 

Houses, complete, of wood and iron. 

Hyposulphate of soda. 

Iron and steel made into rails for railways. 

Knives, ordinary cutlasses without sheaths (machetes), scythes, sickles, rakes, 
shovels, pickaxes, spades, hoes, and mattocks of iron or steel for agriculture. 

Letters, plates, spaces, vignettes, type, and other tools for printing and litho- 
graphing. 

Lime, common, hydraulic, and Roman cement. 

Machines and apparatus of all classes, not specified, for industries, agricult- 
ure, mining, arts, and sciences, and their separate parts or pieces for repairs when 
' imported with the machinery, or separately, and that are not comprehended in 
note 24 of section 2. 

Masts for large or small vessels. 

Mineral stone (ore and native metal). 

Money, legal, of gold or silver, of all countries. 

Oars for vessels. 

Periodicals and catalogues, printed. 

Plants and seeds for horticulture. 

Ploughs and their shares. 

Poison for preparing skins. 

Pumice-stone. 

Powder-wicking, fuses, and explosive mixtures for mines. 

Precious stones. 

Quicksilver. 

Rags, pieces of paper, and pulps of all classes for the fabrication of paper. 

Saltpetre, whether nitrate of potassa or of soda. 

Slate for roofs from two to three millimetres in thickness. 

Soda, caustic. 

Steam-engines of all classes, locomotives, and other implements for the con- 
struction of railways of all systems. 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

Sulphate of copper. 

Tiles of clay, all classes. 

Timber (lumber). 


Tin in sheets up to forty centimetres in length by thirty in breadth, when 
not stamped or painted. 
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Tubing of iron or lead of all dimensions. 

Vaccine matter. 

Vessels of all classes, on their naturalization, sale, or introduction. 

Whiting, Spanish. 

Wire, copper, insulated with any material whatever, for electric lights, pro- 
vided that the diameter of the wire itself be up to No. 6, Birmingham measure, 
and that its destination be proven by the interested parties. 

Wire, iron, with hooks, for binding packages. 

Wire, iron, barbed, for fencing, and the fasteners, provided they are imported 
with the same wire. 

Wire for telegraphs and telephones, the destination of which shall be proven 
on importation by the interested parties. 

Wood. 


Besides the above, the following articles are allowed to enter duty 
free to colonists for their own consumption, but of course not for 
sale or traffic. 


Coffee, Butter, Yeast powder, Cheese, 

Sugar, Carpets, Dried fruit, Potatoes, 

Rice, Wagons, Condiments, Harness, 

Ham, Common furniture, Cooking utensils, Doors, windows, 
Bacon, Animals, Coal oil, nails, paint, hard- 
Flour, Lard, Household goods, ware for building. 


Thus it will be seen that the colonists in the Peninsula may bring 
in, either under the general free list or under the special colonial list, 
all that they need to establish themselves and to maintain themselves 
until they are well settled: houses, furniture, tools and implements, 
provisions, animals, wood for fencing and other purposes—in fact, 
whatever a farmer or settler would need in a new country, but no 
luxuries, such as pianos. 

On the other hand, the duties on many articles imported into Mex- 
ico are high; and this has been already found an advantage to persons 
establishing themselves in manufactures in Lower California, as the 
whole market of the Mexican Republic is open to them for the sale of 
their manufactures, with a heavy tariff against foreign goods of like 
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character ; and regular lines of steamers now connect Peninsular ports 
with the ports of continental Mexico. 

Thus, under the Mexican tariff, flour, dried and preserved fruits, 
cheese, butter, pork and other meats, furniture and other manufact- 
ures of wood, carriages and wagons, harness, saddlery, shoes and 
other manufactures of leather, and many other articles of general 
consumption, pay high duties when imported. 


THE END. 


CHARLES NORDHOFF’S WORKS. 


PENINSULAR CALIFORNIA, 


Peninsular California: Some Account of the Climate, Soil, 
Productions, and Present Condition chiefly of the Northern 
Half of Lower California. By Cuartes Norpuorr. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents. 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Communistie Societies of the United States, from Per- 
sonal Visit and Observation; including Detailed Accounts 
of the Economists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, 
Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and other existing Societies; their 
Religious Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, Industries, and 
Present Condition. By Cuartes Norpuorr. Illustrated. 
8vo0, Cloth, $4 00. 


Mr. Nordhoff has derived his materials from personal observation, having 
visited the principal communistic societies in the United States, and taken 
diligent note of the peculiar features of their religious creed and practices, 
their social and domestic customs, and their industrial and financial arrange- 
ments, ... In pursuing his researches, Mr. Nordhoff was obliged to take ex- 
tensive Lh ha hy travelling from Maine to Kentucky and Oregon. With his 
exceptionally keen powers of perception, and his habits of practised obser- 
vation, he could not engage in such an inquiry without amassing a fund of 
curious information, and with regard to facts which have never been fully 
disclosed to the comprehension of the public. In stating the results of his 
investigations, he writes with exemplary candor and impartiality, though 
not without the exercise of just and sound discrimination. He views the 
subject in its practical bearings, free from a cavilling and censorious spirit, 
and equally free from the poetical enthusiasm which would clothe a novel 
experiment with the coloring of romance.—J. Y. Tribune. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuartzs 
Norpuorr. 4to, Paper [franklin Square Library], 15 
cents. 


As a story-teller, Mr. Nordhoff has many points of unusual excellence. 
His style is terse and lucid, his characters are life-like, and drawn with 
strength and precision of touch, and his narrative moves on swiftly and with 
dramatic force.—Independent, N. Y. 

Mr. Nordhoff has the faculty of portraying the idiosyncrasies of human 
nature in a most skilful manner, and, at the same time, of mingling with 
his stories much of the philosophy of human life.—Albany Journal. 

Have charmed many readers.—J. Y. Commercial Advertiser, * 

Light, clever, well-written sketches.—J. Y. Times. 

A lively and agreeable volume, full of humor and incident. — Boston 


Transcript. 
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POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


Politics for Young Americans. By Cnartes Norpuorr. 
16mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 75 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for a young man getting 
ready to ‘‘ cast his first ballot.”—Wation, N.Y. ; 

A short and very clear account of the reason of governments, the things 
which government can and ought to do, and the things which it cannot do 
and ought not to attempt, and the principles which ought to prevail in its 
treatment, by legislation or administration, of the things which properly 
come within its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of 
political economy, and an excellent one.—J. Y. World. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every American boy and girl. 
... It is a complete system of political science, economical and other, as ap- 
plied to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. seme 

In the following pages I have attempted to explain, in simple language, 
and by familiar illustrations fitted for the comprehension of boys and girls, 
the meaning and limits of liberty, law, government, and human rights, and 
thus to make intelligible to them the political principles on which our sys- 
tem of government in the United States is founded. The book grew out of 
an attempt, in a few letters, fo instruct my oldest son in the political knowl- 
edge which every American boy ought to possess to fit him for the duties of 
citizenship. I found my subject much larger than I at first imagined, but 
interest in the attempt led me on, and what was begun originally for one 
boy is here printed for the use of others.—ztract from Preface. 


GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE, 


God and the Future Life. The Reasonableness of Christi- 
anity. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Mr. Nordhoff’s object is not so much to present a religious system as to 
give practical and sufficient reasons for every-day beliefs. He writes strong- 
ly, clearly, and in the vein that the people understand.—Boston Herald. 

Thoughtful, profound, and lucid... . Simple in its form, and written so 
as to be understood by children, the volume is one of the most powerful 
arguments against doubt and infidelity that has lately appeared. It is this 
partly because of its point of view, which is that of a man who looks at life 
practically and reasons with the utmost candor and fairness. The author’s 
clear mind and positive convictions are perfectly imaged in his direct and 
forcible style.—Hartford Courant. 

The value of the book lies in its power of statement. It deals with the 
ideas of modern thinkers after a simple but trenchant style, and presents in 
forcible and direct language the reasonings which have most weight with 
ordinary men and women.—Boston Advertiser. 

A plain, straightforward, earnest appeal to the honest sense of thinking 
people. . . . It inculcates the value and honor of work, and the need and power 
of honesty in all things, and is really sound to the core.—Philadelphia Times. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE, 


Charnay’s Ancient Cities of the New World. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World :,being Voyages and Explorations in Mex- 
ico and Central America, from 1857 to 1882. By Destrre Cuarnay. Translated 
from the French by J. Gontno and Hexen S. Conant. Introduction by ALLEN 
THoRNDIKE Rice. 209 Illustrations and a Map. Royal 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $6 00. 


Squier’s Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua: its People, Scenery, Monuments, Resources, Condition, and Proposed 
Canal. With One Hundred Maps and Illustrations. By EH. G. Squmr, M.A., 
F.S.A. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Squier’s Peru. 
Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Cesnola’s Cyprus. 
Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches 
and Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis 
Patma DI Cesnota, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature, London, &. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


Bishop’s Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. 
A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by Way of Cuba. By 
Wu Henry Bisnor. With numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Sketches by 
the Author. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 
The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, 1854-62. With Studies of Man and Nature. By Atrrep 
Russet Wattace. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Wallace’s Island Life. 
Island Life; or, The Phenomena of Insular Faunas and Floras, with their Causes. 
Including an entire Revision of the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALrrep 
Russex Watxiace. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
The Geographical Distribution of Animals. With a Study of the Relations of 
Living and Extinct Faunas, as elucidating the Past Changes of the Harth’s Sur- 
face. By Atrrep Russet Wattace. With Colored Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations by Zwecker. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 
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Schliemann’s Ilios. 

Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871—’72- 
737879; including an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Scutis- 
mann, F.S.A., F.R.I. British Architects; Author of “Troy and its Remains,” 
“Mycene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Vir- 
chow, Max Miiller, A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. Ascherson, M. 
A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, 
Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, 
$15 00. 


Schliemann’s Troja. 

Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the year 1882, and a 
Narrative of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scuiremann, Author 
of “Tlios,” &. Preface by Professor A. H.Sayce. With 150 Wood-cuts and 4 
Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


Thomson’s Malacca, Indo-China, and China. 
The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Advent- 
ures, and Residence Abroad. By J. THomson. With over Sixty Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Spry’s Cruise of the “Challenger.” 
The Cruise of Her Majesty’s Ship “Challenger.” Voyages over many Seas, 
Scenes in many Lands. By W.J.J.Spry, R.N. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Prime’s Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. 
Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By Wituiam C. Priws. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Vambéry’s Central Asia. 
Travels in Central Asia; being the Account of a Journey from Teheran across 
the Turkoman Desert, on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, performed in the year 1863. By Arminius VAmpkry, Member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, by whom he was sent on this Scientific Mis- 
sion. With Map and Wood-cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $4 50; Half Calf, $6 75. 


MacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oxus. 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. By J.A.MacGanan. With 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 


Forbes’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. A Narrative of Travel 


and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Forsrs, F.R.G.S., &. With 
many Illustrations and Colored Maps. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 
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, ad HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. - 


Harper's Macazine is an organ of. progressive thought and movement in every 
department of life. Besides other att ractions, it will coutain, during the year 1888, 
important articles, superbly illustrated, on the Great West; articles on American and 
foreign industry; beautifully illustrated papers on Scotland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Algiers, and the West Indies; new novels by Wittiam BLack and W. D. Hower.s ; 
novelettes, complete in a single number, by Henry Jamns, Larcapro Hearn, and 
AmeELIE Rives; short stories by Miss Woorson; and illustrated papers of special 
artistic and literary interest. The Editorial Departments are conducted by Guorgu 
Wittiam Curtis, Wittiam Dean Howe ts, and Cuartys Duptey WARNER, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


Harper’s Bazar is a home journal, It combines choice literature and fine art 
illustrations with the latest intelligence regarding the fashions. Each number has 
clever serial and short stories, practical and timely essays, bright poems, humorous 
sketches, etc, Its pattern-sheet and fashion-plate supplements would alone help ladies 
to save many times the cost of the subscription, and papers on social etiynette, decora- 
tive art, house-keeping in all its branches, cookery, etc.,make it useful in every house- 
hold, and a true promoter of economy. Its editorials are marked by good sense, and 
Hot a line is admitted to its columns that could offend the most fastidious taste. 
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“An Illustrated History of Current Events. | " 
TARPER’S WEEKLY. : 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. < 


Hanrrrr’s Wrekty has a well-established place as the leading illustrated news- 
paper in America, The fairness of its editorial comments on current politics has 
earned for it the respect and confidence of all impartial readers, and the variety and 
excellence of its literary contents, which include serial and short stories by the best 
and most popular writers, fit it for the perusal of people of the widest range of 
tastes and pursuits. Supplements are frequently provided, and no expense is spared 
to bring the highest order-of artistic ability to bear upon the illustration of the 
varied phases of home and foreign events. In all its features Harper's WEKELY is 
admirably adapted to be a welcome guest in every household, 


“An Illustrated Weekly for Juvenile Readers.’’ 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


Harper’s Youne Propte interests all young readers by its carefully selected va- 
riety of themes and their well-considered treatment. It contains the best serial and 
short stories, valuable articles on scientific subjects and travel, historical and bio- 
graphical sketches, papers on athletic sports and games, stirring poems, ete., contrib- 
uted by the brightest and most famous writers. Its illustrations. are numerous and 
excellent. Occasional Supplements of especial interest to Parents and Teachers will 
be a feature of the forthcoming volume. Every line in the paper is subjected to the 
most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns, 


Volumes of the Werxkzy and Bazar begin with the first Numbers for January; volumes of the Youne Propre with the first Number for November; and volumes of the 


_ MaGazine with the Numbers for June and December of each year. - Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt of 
order, unless otherwise directed. Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Postage free in the United States or Canada, 
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Bound Volumes of the Macazine for three years back, each Volume containing the Numbers for Six Months, $3.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5.25 in Half Calf. 


Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar for three years back, each containing the Numbers for a Year, $7.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $10.50 in Half Morocco, 


: 26 Bound Volume of Harper’s Youne Porte for 1887, containing the Numbers for a Year, in Illuminated Cloth, $3.50. Vols. for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, 
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